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MOM, 
DO I HAF’TA? 


Es, son, and make it a good bath, 
too. One that does a real job of get- 
ting you clean. 


That’s the sort of bath every grain of wheat 
gets before it is milled into one of Inter- 
national’s ‘“‘Bakery-Proved’’* Flours. It’s a 
complete bath that gives a thorough drench- 
ing, scouring and rinsing. 


Almost a million gallons of water a day are 
used in International’s 20 great mills to 
get the wheat clean. The result is a cleaner, 
brighter flour with a higher standard of 
purity. 

This thorough cleansing of the wheat is 
just one of International’s rigid milling 
specifications designed to bring you finer 
flours that will make your loaf the “best 
loaf in your market.” 


*TRADEMARK 
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WHEAT STORAGE 
A—MILL 
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A Bakery Flour For 
_Every Purpose! 


KANSAS HARD WINTERS 
* 
NORTHERN SPRINGS 
* 
BUTTERCUP CAKE FLOURS 
* 
PASTRY & COOKIE FLOURS 
* 
CRACKER & DOUGHNUT FLOURS 


REDUCE YOUR INVENTORY! 


ST. Louis, MO- 


Buy all your flours from one 


] source in assorted cars to suit 
your production requirements 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address CHD) ALL 


“HASTINGS” vin pen CABLE CODES 
Montreal eX, USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL ; WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 











J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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-»» DEPENDABLE MATERIALS 
PROTECT YOUR PRODUCTS 


CHASE Bacs 





- ++ ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 


+++ ATTRACTIVE PRINTING 
FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 


LET’S MEASU 
BENE 

IN TERMS 
YOUR BUSIN 


GATTO 





«+» DISTINCTIVE APPEARANCE 
FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 






«+» MORE SALES APPEAL 
FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 


+» FOR BETTER ACCEPTANCE 
OF YOUR PRODUCTS 


Check every one of these impd 
Chase Bags. They’re importag 
they represent our efforts to 
... and increase your sales, 

Today, more than ever befo 
is demanding better display 
products ... and better pro 
premium products. 

That’s why you, too, should 
on Chase Bags—the containe 


been carrying American pro 


than 100 years. 


* 


Your Chase Salesman 
pert who will be glad to 
economical and more efficient container for 
your product. Don’t delay—write us today 
on this important subject. 


A S E BR A GS Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE « DAUAS « TOLEDO « DENVER « DETROIT © MEMPHIS «© BUFFALO «+ ST.LOUIS #« NEW YORK « CLEVELAND « MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH « KANSAS CITY » LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS « GOSHEN, IND. « PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS « ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. © REIDSVILLE, N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS ©* CHAGRIN FALLS, O. © HUTCHINSON, KAN, ¢ CROSSETT, ARK. 
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for a greater 
profit margin 


PACKAG 
FLOU 
he 


DELTASEA 


way* 
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It costs less to fill bags the Deltaseal way oe 
because filling and closing is faster...mostly 0 
automatic. There’s less handling . . . more 

bags closed per hour. 


And Deltaseal Bags are easy to open. Cus- 
tomers just pull, cut and pour. The handy 
spout channels the food right into the meas- 
uring cup or storage container. 


The Deltaseal closure gives a neat, full-pack 
appearance and makes it easy to build 
attention- getting displays in stores. Your 
brand, printed in bright, sparkling colors, 
adds still further to the sales-inviting ap- 
pearance of the package. 


SDELTASEAL BAGS plus the DELTASEAL PACKAGING SYSTEM 


Ask a Bemis representative about the econ- 
omy of Deltaseal Bags and the Deltaseal 
Packaging System. 


Bemis 


‘“‘“America’s No. 1 Bag Maker’ 
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KELLY’S FAMOUS flour first must satisfy us by its perform- 
ance in our laboratories. That is why it also has satisfied many 
hundreds of customers over the many years that this superb 
flour has been a market leader. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 
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gh WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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How long can he saw wood? 


> 


It’s hard to say, but one thing’s certain. Anyone who tries to saw 
wood -this-way—won't do it for long! 

The baker who’s out on a limb with inferior products and inefficient 
methods runs the same risk. But . . . there’s a safer, more secure spot 
in today’s competitive market for the baker who takes advantage of 
every chance to improve his products, his production methods, and 
his selling. 

This is where your Russell-Miller salesman comes in. To help you 
improve yd products, re migicar! er finest flours pigs need— GOOD FLOURS FOR GOOD BAKING 
plus tested formulas and the sound, ery-proven help of Russell- 

Miller’s technical staff. He’s also ready with good, sales-making dis- -++ FOR SALES IN THE MAKING 
play tips, traffic builders, and special promotions. Like this one, for 


a FREE! 


HALLOWEEN WINDOW, 
STRIPS 















Attractive 22 x 8" strips feature 
a sure-selling new item. Ask your 
Russell-Miller salesman for a 

supply. ‘ 
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& of Surplus! 


UNTING COMMODITY CARRY-OVERS, the delay in 

revising price-support programs, and increas- 
ing uncertainty over the manner in which large 
Government holdings will be liquidated, continue to 
complicate the problem of inventory controls—and 
the operations of anyone in commodities, 


A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry 
Issued by 


The Miller Publishing Co. 


| Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
ROBERT E. STERLING, Chairman of the Board of Directors 
H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
W. C. NICHOLS, Vice President 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Secretary 
T. A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 
JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Bakery Editor 
DON E. ROGERS, Market and Northwestern Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Editorial Assistant 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Editorial Assistant 


They demand constant attention to price trends 
and operating margins, to all the latest facts and in- 
formation available— and proper use of proved 
technical aids, like the futures market, to safeguard 
your position. 

That’s why we do all we can to help the producer, 
handler, and commodity processor. That’s why we 
maintain 45,000 miles of private wire to link our 98 
offices—to keep us in continuous touch with condi- 
tions, quotes, and news from every major market. 

Whether you’re a customer or not we offer these 
facilities without charge. And if you’re not sure 
you're using the futures markets to best advantage, 
we'll be glad to discuss your present program with 
you—or plan a new one suited to your needs. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
(23 Beaver St., New York 4, N.Y. Tel. Whitehall 3-8350) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 

GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


_ KANSAS CITY OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade-Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E:. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Business and Editorial Assistant 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
(Rm. 719, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Tel. Harrison 7-6782) 
S. O. WERNER, Manager 


CANADIAN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg.; Toronto 2, Ont. Telephone Elgin 5654) 
A. H. BAILEY, Manager 


EUROPEAN OFFICE 
(52 Mark Lane, London E. C. 3, England) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone National 2993) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


TOLEDO REPRESENTATIVE 
(2223 Robinwood Ave., Toledo 10, Ohio. Telephone Main 2006) 
W. H. WIGGIN, Special Services 


There’s no obligation connected with this service 
either. Just call your nearest Merrill Lynch office 
and ask for our commodity specialist, or simply 
write— 
















Commodity Division 


Merritt LYNCH, Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities M| PF 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities [XA3® , 
icieniaea ae 


70 Pine Street New York 5, N. Y. [ | 
Offices in 96 Cities 



















FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. | 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, 316 Corn Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

F. A. STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 309 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
W. M. SLAVIK, General Freight Agent, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Cc. L. BINGER, Freight Traffic Manager 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IMinois 
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CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for 
postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City, London and Toronto. 


TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 


City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 





















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


INSURANCE ON FLOUR CHUBB & SON 


y , United States M ers 
Policies of this Compan: anag 
ina ttl by leading whee 90 John Street New York 


Atlanta, Georgie Chicago, Il. San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 
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ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS: 


The American Baker Feedstuffs 
Milling Production 
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THOROBREAD 
Me. ptyfat Ylowk 


HEN the THORO-BREAD brand appears 

on a sack of flour you can be sure that flour 

is all that a top quality flour should be. We strive 

for perfection in manufacturing THORO-BREAD 

and we attain it, to the extent that this is humanly 

possible, by painstaking attention to every detail. 

That’s what we mean when we say proudly that 
THORO-BREAD is “the perfect flour.” 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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NO IMMEDIATE EFFECT SEEN 
"ON WHEAT PACT PRICE RANGE 


ECA Financing of U.K. Dito Wheat Contract Also 
F Not Expected to Be Affected Since It Will 
Be Paid in U.S. Dollars 


WASHINGTON — Devaluation of 
the Canadian dollar will have no im- 
mediate effect on the price range set 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment or on the planned financing of 
the U.K.-Canadian wheat contract by 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, officials indicate. 

The conclusions were reached here 
by international trade experts and 
government analysts. 

Prices under the wheat pact are 
based on the parity of currencies to 
the Canadian dollar as of March 1, 
1949, and any adjustment which 
might be made by Canada to reflect 
a new relationship with the British 
pound would merely continue the 
basic relationship between Canadian 
and U.S. currencies as of the March 
1 date of the wheat pact, the ex- 
perts said. 

Milling industry -spokesmen point 
out that according to provisions of 
the International Wheat Agreement, 
the Canadian wheat price must re- 
main at the same parity with U.S. 
wheat prices as existed last March. 
Accompanying the devaluation of the 
Canadian dollar then, the maximum 
wheat pact price for Canadian wheat 
now stands at $1.98% bu., compared 
with the $1.80 bu. price before de- 
valuation, these observers point out. 

Likewise, -they said, the $2 bu. 
price specified in the U.K.-Canadian 
Wheat contract will not be affected 
Since it will be paid in U.S. dollars. 
Under Canadian devaluation, U.K. 
use of the U.S. dollar from ECA funds 
presumably would permit purchase 
of a larger quantity of Canadian 
wheat, it was said. There was no im- 
Mediate determination of the prob- 
lem at ECA, but it was expected that 
there would not be any change in the 
previous decision. 

However, Canadian devaluation 





Something New 


On pages 20-23 The Northwest- 
ern Miller inaugurates a four- 
page section of news and fea- 
tures with emphasis on the dis- 
tribution phase of the flour mill- 
ing industry, in keeping with 
the increased need for effective 
flour merchandising methods. 
Readers will be interested in 
keeping up with the major food 
trends in food merchandising of 
all types. In this issue each 
month will be found articles 
describing newest trends in the 
grocery products field, the im- 
portant news as it affects flour 
distributors and wholesale groc- 
ers, a review of the flour mar- 
ket, and general features de- 
scribing “what’s new” along 
the merchandising route from 
the miller to the end consumer. 














would have the effect of reducing the 
price of its basic wheat grade below 
the maximum price level of the 
wheat agreement in terms of US. 
dollars. Such a condition would only 
affect sales of wheat and wheat flour 
outside the wheat agreement and to 
such areas where dollars were avail- 
able for payment. 

Under the 10% devaluation of the 
Canadian dollar, the U.S. dollar 
would buy Canadian dollars at 90¢. 
With these cheaper Canadian dollars 
a buyer could obtain wheat or wheat 
flour from that country at a price 
lower than the wheat agreement 
maximum price. 

(In other industry quarters it was 
pointed out that no change in the 
subsidy rates would be necessary to 
offset the Canadian dollar devalua- 


© 


adian Devaluation Effect Studie 





tion. Shortly after Canada announced 
the move, the Canadian Wheat Board 
announced an increase in the price 
of Class 2 wheat to $2.30 bu., which 
would about offset the devaluation: 
The Class 2 wheat price previously 
was set at $2.12 bu.) 

The sweeping devaluation of cur- 
rencies which followed the lead of 
the British government has the ef- 
fect of making exports to the USS. 
cheaper in terms of U.S. dollars, but 
it makes exports from the U.S. higher 
in terms of domestic currencies. 

For U.S. exports in the case of the 
British empire and other ECA na- 
tions, devaluation has little if any 
effect since ECA funds are paying 
for a substantial part of their im- 
ports. 

Canadian dollar devaluation could 
touch off a competitive condition in 
world wheat and flour markets, it 
was predicted in financial circles 
within the government, thereby pos- 
ing a subsidy problem for Commodity 
Credit Corp., which has geared its 
subsidy policy to the maximum price 
under the wheat pact. This compe- 
tition would be particularly true in 
instances where Canada makes sales 
to dollar areas, to Latin America, 

(Continued on page 40) 


Reciprocal Trade 
Act Extended 
by Congress 


WASHINGTON — Congress has 


- passed a two-year extension of the 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
continuing this discretionary power 
over U.S. tariffs until June 30, 1951. 
Presidential signature is certain since 
this proposal was high on the admin- 
istration’s list of ‘‘must”’ legislation. 

The House had passed this exten- 
sion earlier in its session but the 
Senate had deferred action until last 
week. The administration victory 
came along a straight party vote 
after beating down a modifying 
amendment offered by Republican 
Senators. The most controversial 
item, which was defeated on a close 
vote, was the Republican-sponsored 
amendment to the act which would 
have required the President, ‘before 
taking action to reduce any tariff, 
to submit his plans to the U.S. Tariff 
Commission for examination and 
recommendation. 





Effects of Devaluation Moves 
Weighed by Industry Observers 


Opinion in the grain and milling 
industries on the devaluation of the 
pound was unanimous in the attitude 
that the action was bearish on U.S. 
prices in the long run, but since do- 
mestic grain markets are now sup- 
ported by the government action not 
much immediate effect on price levels 
was expected, particularly since the 
bulk of our export trade in grain is, 
in effect, paid for by U.S. dollars 
in the form of Marshall Plan aid. 

The long run effects of the de- 
valuation, however, are apparent in 
the form of greater competition and 
less exports of U.S. products of all 
kinds, which in turn will be reflected 
in either surpluses here or reduc- 
tions in production and employment. 
These, in turn, are bound to affect 
US. price levels and have a weaken- 
ing effect on grain and flour prices 
in feed prices in the long run. 

Insofar as flour exports are con- 
cerned, the devaluation of the Ca- 
nadian dollar in particular will make 
competition from Canadian flour in 
Latin America more severe, according 
to some observers, as it will in any 
area where ECA loans do not re- 
quire purchases to be made from 
the U.S. However, those countries 
which are buying flour under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, will 
have the benefit of subsidy which 
will equalize prices at the maximum 
under the agreement. Presumably, 
U.S. subsidies would be raised to rep- 
resent differences in resulting from 
these current monetary changes. 

Other observers point out that an 
increase in the subsidy scale will 
not be necessary. Since Canada has 
announced an increase in its Class 2 
wheat price to $2.30 bu. from $2.12 
before the devaluation, the relation- 





ship to U.S. prices remains approxi- 
mately the same as before. 

These spokesmen add that the 
competitive situation between U.S. 
and Canadian flour will not be altered 
substantially because the Canadian 
price increase offsets the effect of 
devaluation. 


The devaluation had an immediate 
effect on burlap prices, which dropped 
sharply. Burlap now will be more 
in historical line with cotton. To 
some extent burlap prices had an- 
ticipated the devaluation move. With 
the additional adjustments likely this 
week, jute bags will be cheaper. 





CCC Steps Up Wheat Purchases, 
Takes 11,907,115 Bu. in Week 


WASHINGTON — New 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration procurement for grain was 
revealed this week when the US. 
Department, of Agriculture disclosed 


that it had bought almost as much 


wheat in the last week as it had since 
the start of the crop year. Private 
trade sources revealed that PMA had 
recently paid substantially higher 
prices for Ohio red wheat than the 
commodity had previously been of- 
fered to the government. 

The following Commodity Credit 
Corp. purchases of grain during the 
period Sept. 9-16 and cumulative to- 
tals for the season to date were re- 
ported by the USDA: 


Purchases (in bushels) 





Week of July 1- 
Sept. 9-16 Sept. 16 
SPP Pore 11,907,115 26,738,954 
Flour (wheat 
equivalent) 238,700 1,690,665 
Grain sorghums .__...... 1,069,642 
 dwkide-o'b> b bape 148,822 1,338,767 
SPE eb vtecdesses-  ““Senese 41,500 
| Pree enre 12,294,677 29,879,518 


Wheat purchases last week includ- 
ed 8,472,893 bu. through Chicago, 
225,000 through Portland and 3,209,- 
262 through Kansas City. The rye 
was bought at Minneapolis, Chicago 
and Portland. 


vigor in” 


The CCC slowed up its buying pace 
this week after making rather heavy 
purchases at Chicago’and moderate 
commitments at the Gulf last week. 
In shifting its buying basis from the 
September to December futures, 
CCC reduced its bid by 1¢ at East 
Coast points. The new basis was 
11%¢ over Chicago December, f.o.b. 
steamer Philadelphia, for shipment 
by Oct. 30. The implication of the 
reduction in price was that the agen- 
cy was getting more than enough 
wheat for its current needs. 

No change was made in the CCC 
bid at the Gulf, which remained too 
thin for any general business and 
acceptable only in certain circum- 
stances. The bid at the Gulf now is 
22¢ over Chicago September, f.o.b. 
vessel, Texas ports, shipment by Sept. 
30 for No. 1 hard winter. It also has 
a buying basis of 11%¢ over for No. 
2 in store, New Orleans. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLANT OPENING SET 
BRIGHTON, MASS.—The newly 
completed baking plant of Hathaway 
Bakeries, Inc., here will have its of- 
ficial opening at special ceremonies 
planned for Sept. 27. 
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$175 MILLION TO BE‘SPENT 
IN CANADA ft THIS CROP YEAR 


Off-Shore Procurement of orplis Commodity Authorized 
Through Legal Interpretation; Another $30 Million 
in ECA Funds to Go for U.S. Wheat 


WASHINGTON — The Economic 
Cooperation Administration will per- 
mit the U.K. to spend $175 million 
in ECA funds to finance wheat pur- 
chases under the U.K.-Canadian 
wheat contract at $2 bu. during this 
crop year. 

This decision was announced by 
Paul Hoffman, ECA administrator, 
following such indications previously 
when U.S., U.K. and Canadian offi- 
cials met here to consider the British 
financial crisis. 

In addition to this off-shore pro- 
curement of a surplus U.S. agricul- 
tural commodity, the U.K. has agreed 
to spend $30 million in ECA funds 
for wheat in the U.S., the ECA chief 
said. The balance of the U.K.-Canadi- 
an wheat contract will be financed 
through other “ECA dollars accumu- 
lated through additional relaxations 
of the ECA act. 

One of the largest items on the 
U.K. dollar area requirement list was 
the Canadian wheat contract, which 
involved some $309 million hereto- 
fore ineligible for ECA financing. 


Statement 


Following the cabinet 
meeting, a statement said: 

“It has been agreed that, in order 
to carry out the basic purposes of the 
Economic Cooperation Act, it will be 
necessary for the U.K. to finance 
with its share of ECA funds a wider 
range of dollar ependitures than here- 


officers’ 











BAKERS’ 


AD—The October adver- 
tisement (above) of the Bakers of 
America Program concludes the sand- 
wich promotion theme which began 
in May by featuring an appetizing 
sandwich for the working man’s 
lunchbox. The copy under the main 
illustration reads: “Enriched bread 
(the kind a baker bakes) provides 
more energy for less money than any 
other food you can pack for a man 
with a job to do!” Pie, with cheese, 
ice cream or by itself is suggested 
as dessert. The full-page, four-color 
ad will appear in Life (Oct. 31) and 
McCall’s. 


tofore has been eligible, both within 
and outside the U.S. After careful 
examination of the dollar expendi- 
tures proposed to be made or au- 
thorized by the U.K., it appears that 
eligibility requirements can be broad- 
ened to the extent required within 
the limits set by the Economic Co- 
operation Act. This would broaden 
the use but not increase the amount 
of ECA funds allocated to the U.K.” 

Immediatey after this announce- 
ment Mr. Hoffman declined to com- 
ment concerning renewal of the ECA 
financing of the U.K.-Canadian wheat 
contract. Later it was learned that 
Mr. Hoffman was assigned the prob- 
lem of finding an interpretation of 
the ECA act which would permit the 
accomplishment of the decision. 

Formal announcement of the plan 
came when ECA revealed its ap- 
proval of the financing of the U.K. 
contract and at the same time made 
public an exchange of letters be- 
tween Mr. Hoffman and Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
which interpreted the ECA act in 
such a way as to permit the change 
in policy. 

Wheat Surplus 

The chief obstacle was the fact 
that USDA had declared wheat in 
surplus supply in the U.S. As such 
it was understood to be ineligible 
for offshore procurement: with ECA 
funds. 

The law in the matter states: 
“Section 112 (D) (1) The adminis- 
trator shall authorize the procure- 
ment of any such surplus agricul- 
tural commodity only within the U.S.: 
provided, that this restriction shall 
not be applicable (1) to any agricul- 
tural commodity .. . if the admin- 
istrator, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, determines 
that such procurement and transfer 
is in furtherance of the purpose of 
this title, and would not create bur- 
densome surpluses in the U.S. or 
seriously prejudice the position of 
domestic producers of such surplus 
agricultural commodities, or if, and 
to the extent that any such surplus 
agricultural commodity is not avail- 
able in the U.S. in sufficient quan- 
tities to supply the requirements of 
the participating countries” under 
this title.” 

The decision to permit the U.K. 
to spend ECA dollars to buy Ca- 
nadian wheat this year déspite a 
declared surplus of wheat in the U.S. 
was based on that section of the 
ECA act. 

The ECA decision has been greet- 
ed with mixed reaction. Private grain 
trade spokesmen available for com- 
ment approve the action. 


Wheat : Carry-Over 
One spokesman said it would be 
unwise forthe U:S. to permit its 
supplies:torisé!drained off to the ex- 
tent Of .the 140«million-bushel com- 
mitment:'ainder ‘the U.K.-Canadian 
contract since that would probably 
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bring our carry-over on June 30, 
1950, down to some 150 million bush- 
els. In view of the upset conditions 
in the world politically and economi- 
cally, it was believed unwise for the 
U.S. to contemplate a wheat carry- 
over of as low as 150 million bush- 
els. It was pointed out that, if the 
next wheat crop should show normal 
or subnormal yields, the U.S. would 
be in no position to assist its foreign 
policies through wheat exports, and, 
then Russia could let loose a flood 
of grain for political concessions in 
western Europe. Also, this source 
stated, if Canada were not able to 
complete its sale of wheat to the 
U.K., it probbaly would have to look 
elsewhere for customers. This, he 
said, could touch off a price battle 
for markets which in the long run 
would be more expensive to the U.S. 
and detrimental to interests of the 
American wheat farmer. 
(Continued on page 39) 
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FRANK K. MONTGOMERY, 
NABISCO EXECUTIVE, DIES 


NEW YORK—Frank K. Montgom- 
ery, 64, retired executive vice presi- 
dent and director of. the National 
Biscuit Co., died Sept. 14 in the 
Orange (N.J.) Memorial Hospital. 

He had been with the company 
since 1917, retiring in 1945, and was 
widely known in baking and allied 
industries. Among the executive po- 
sitions he held successively were flour 
buyer, manager of the purchasing de- 
partment, sales manager and vice 
president in charge of sales. The com- 
pany’s New York offices were closed 
the afternoon of Sept. 16, when the 
funeral was held in Montclair. 

His widow, four children, six grand- 
children and his mother and brother 
survive him. 





“ 


July Flour Output 
Down from Average, 
Census Bureau Says 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction during July by US. flour 
mills totaled 19 million sacks, the 
Bureau of the Census stated in an 
estimate announced Sept. 16. The 
July total is 1.1 million sacks less 
than ‘in the previous month, and 5.4 
million sacks short of the output dur- 
ing July, 1948. 

Flour mills during July operated 
at an average of 65.3% of capacity. 

Wheat grindings in July amounted 
to 44.2 million bushels compared with 
46.3 million in June. Wheat offal out- 
put was 380,600 tons, about 10,000 
tons less than in June. 

As of July, 1949, the monthly esti- 
mates made by the Bureau of the 
Census of both wheat and rye fiour 
production have been revised to rep- 
resent the output of all commercial 
flour mills in the U.S. The estimates 
are based on reports received from 
about 400 mills which report monthly 
to the bureau, adjusted to represent 
the output of about 1,360 mills which 
were canvassed in an annual survey 
for 1948. 

The 400 flour mills in the sample 
group account for about 96% of the 
entire U.S. wheat flour production, 
the bureau ‘estimates. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOIN CHICAGO BOARD 
CHICAGO—The Chicago Board of 
Trade has elected to membership in 
the board of trade Harry E. Richter, 
Pittsburgh, and James S. Templeton, 
Chicago. 











Government Starts Civil Action 
to Break Up Operations of A&P 


NEW YORK—Civil action designed 
to break up national operations of 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
was brought against the company in 
the Federal District Court here 
Sept. 15 by J. Howard McGrath, at- 
torney general. The action follows 
conviction under antitrust statutes 
at Danville, Ill., three years ago, sub- 
sequent to which the company paid 
fines totaling. $175,000. 

The complaint alleges the A. & P. 
has imposed “unreasonable restraints 
of trade upon competitors at all lev- 
els of the food industry from farm 
to table.” The Department of Jus- 
tice requests a court order requiring 
the company to separate its manu- 
facturing and processing business 
from its buying and selling business 
and to separate its present seven re- 
tail store divisions into seven inde- 


_pendently-owned regional retail food 
chaihis. * 


Offi¢fis of the company described 
the suit*aS “a threat to the welfare 
and living Standards “of every Ameri- 
can citizen, an attack‘on the entire 
system of efficient,” low-cost, low- 
profit mass distribution which A. & 
P. pioneered.” Antitrust laws, they 
state, were meant to increase com- 
petition and keep prices down which 
has always been A. & P.’s policy. The 





chain reports that its profit for last 
year amounted to less than 1%4¢ on 
the sales dollar. 

“The whole basis of this attack is 
the fact that we sold good food too 
cheap,” a spokesman said. 

“The suit is designed to eliminate 
the abuse by A. & P. of its mass 
buying and mass selling power,” Mr. 
McGrath said in a statement. 

An A. & P. official said: ‘There is 
nothing even approaching monopoly 
here; for as every housewife knows, 
the retail grocery business is the 
most competitive in the country and 
we do only a_small part of it. Nor 
was there ever any charge that we 
raised prices; for the whole basis of 
this attack is the fact that we <old 
good food too cheap. 

“There is nothing in our operations, 
or in any previous court decisions 
involving us, or in the antitrust Jaws 
themselves to justify the dissolu' ion 
of A. & P.” 

The governmeént’s action is bcing 
closely watched by other firms in 
thé food field who can foresee in- 
creased competition if the A. & P. 
holdings are broken up into separate 
chains. Other large food.chains and 
food processing companies are «ls0 
considering the possibility of. similar 
action against them in the event the 
government wins its case— 
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A. B. Sparboe, Philip W. Pillsbury 





HE 80th annual stockholders’ 
meeting of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
was held in the auditorium of 

the Pillsbury Building in Minneapo- 

lis Sept. 13. Tape recordings of the 
proceedings were made, and excerpts 

from these were put together into a 

transcribed half-hour radio program 

which was broadcast over Minneapo- 
lis Station WCCO at 8:30 on the 
evening of that day. So far as the 

Pillsbury company knows this was 

the first time a stockholders’ meet- 

ing had been put on the air. 

Members of the radio audience who 
heard the broadcast found it inter- 
esting and informative, though no 
effort, of course, was made to provide 
entertainment of the usual radio 
character. The excerpts were skill- 
fully woven together into a continu- 
ous agenda which had the authentic 
air of meetings of this kind. Ques- 
tions and answers from stockholders 
in the audience (planted, of course, 
in the recording session) amplified 
and relieved the formal reports of 
the officers, and gave the impression 
of spontaneity. The resulting story 
of the company’s business year and 
its plans for the future was clearly 
and succinctly told. 

The entire board of directors was 
reelected. These comprise John S. 
Pillsbury, chairman, Clark Hemp- 
stead, co-chairman, J. Irl Beatty, 
James F. Brownlee, Edward B. Cos- 
grove, Howard W. Files, Clive T. Jaf- 
fray, Max A. Lehman, Edward H. 
Mirick, Stanley Partridge, Alfred F. 
Pillsbury, Philip W. Pillsbury and 
Harry C. Piper. 

At a meeting of the board following 
the stockholders’ meeting the cor- 
porate officers’ were reelected. These 
comprise: Philip W. Pillsbury, presi- 
dent; J. Irl Beatty, vice president; 
Howard W. Files, 


Paige Lehman, vice president; Pat- 



















vice president; 





Max A. Lehman, A. F. Pillsbury, Clark Hempstead 





rick J. McKenney, vice president; 
Bradshaw Mintener, vice president 
and general counsel; Allan Q. Moore, 
vice president; Philip F. Sherman, 
secretary; Curtiss C. Coleman, treas- 
urer; Terrance Hanold, assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer. 


Arthur B. Bolte, director of budget- 
ary control, was elected controller, 
succeeding Mr. Beatty, who has held 
this office since 1933. Mr. Bolte has 
been with Pillsbury since 1937 when 
he came to the company as tax ac- 
countant. In 1940 he became head of 
the tax department and also in 
charge of budget and expenditure. 
In 1941, for a short while, he headed 
the department of expense analysis 
and in 1945 became director of bud- 
getary control. 

“We believe it is management’s 
obligation,” President Pillsbury told 
the stockholders, ‘“‘to make its report 
to the public, because the growth 
and success of any modern business 
depend on the public. Most people 
never have a chance to attend a 
large company’s annual meeting. We 
are trying to give them that chance.” 

Mr. Mintener, explaining proxies, 
reported that there are more than 
7,000 Pillsbury stockholders and that 
the average holding is 78 shares. 


A. B. Sparboe, head of. the flour 
milling division of his company, was 
introduced as a director of the Nation- 
al Foreign Trade Council and a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Commerce De- 
partment Committee of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. He had much 
to say about the new Pillsbury bak- 
ery premix plant at Springfield, Iil., 
and in answer to a question from the 
floor explained the company’s posi- 
tion with respect to export flour. 

“Pillsbury,” said Mr. Sparboe, ‘‘op- 
posed the policy of requiring 25% of 
the wheat going to the Marshall Plan 
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Allan Q. Moore 





countries to be shipped as flour. Al- 
though we naturally want to export 
all the flour we can—that’s our busi- 
ness—we have opposed this policy 
because most of these countries took 
very little flour several years before 
World War II, have adequate milling 
capacity and labor of their own, and 
need the by-products to rehabilitate 
their animal herds and poultry flocks. 
They don’t have the dollars to buy 
flour. Any short-term temporary 
profit to us through grinding flour 
for these countries is too high a price 
to pay for the delayed recovery of 
Europe. We won’t build any interna- 
tional goodwill by cramming Ameri- 
can flour down their throats and we 
won't be helping them to help them- 
selves, which is the sole purpose of 
all foreign aid. To reexamine our 
market position in some of these 
countries, the head of our export di- 
vision, George Pillsbury of New 
York, only last week left for an on- 
the-ground European-North African 


ll 


am. 


Bradshaw Mintener 






selling trip. He will call on our 
agents in those areas in our export 
interests.” 

Other speakers were Paul S. Gerot, 
president of the grocery products 
division; Ben J. Greer, president of 
the Globe (West Coast) division; 
Clyde H. Hendrix, president of the 
feed and soy division, whose theme 
was that “we are in the first stages 
of what the nutritionists call the 
protein cycle’; Burton F. Bowman, 
director of the industrial products 
division, who told the story of the 
company’s adventure in marketing 
industrial enzymes; Paige Lehman, 
vice president, who outlined the com- 
pany’s plans for diversification, and 
Allan Q. Moore, who told all about 
wheat buying. 

Ellen Pennell (“Ann Pillsbury’’), di- 
rector of the home service center, ex- 
plained the why and how of her work 
and was hostess to the stockholders 
at home service center refreshments 
served when the meeting was over. 





CCC Purchases 280,316,840 Bu. 
Additional Storage for Corn 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 


together with the 45 million bushels 


Credit Corp. has issued a revised list of storage capacity previously on 
of awards on bin-type and compara- hand, will provide sufficient storage 


ble storage structures for use in stor- substantially to 


ing grain acquired or to be acquired 
under its price support program, 
raising the total of awards to date to 
59,120 structures of a total capacity 
of 280,316,840 bu. This list includes 
cancellations, adjustments, and 
awards since Aug. 26 when the CCC 
reported a total of 59,405 structures 
of a total capacity of 231,093,640 bu. 

Officials stated that the capacity 
awarded to date (280,316,840 bu.), 


meet currently 
known needs. It was announced, 
however, that state Production and 
Marketing Administration offices are 
maintaining a close check of storage 
developments, and that CCC is pre- 
pared, from offers now on file, to 
make such additional’ purchases as 
may be necessary to complete the 
requirements in individual states. 

Unsuccessful bidders have been no- 
tified by letter. 








FT. WORTH AOM MEETING—The above pictures show a few of the 
millers and allied tradesmen who attended the fall meeting of District 7, 
Association of Operative Millers, held at Ft. Worth, Texas, Sept. 10. The 
men in the picture on the left are, from left to right, Russell C. Robinson, 
General Mills, Inc., Wichita Falls, Texas; Paul J. Sanders, General Mills, 
Inc., Amarillo, Texas, and ©. T. Newell, Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Ft. 










Worth. The center picture is of John H. McKinney (left) Dobry Flour Mills, 
Inc., Yukon, Okla., and Roger W. Pratt, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Kansas 
City. The three men in the picture on the right are, in the usual order, J. V. 
Denmark, H. Dittlinger Roller Mills Co., New Braunfels, Texas; Frank J. 
Shidler, Southwest Mill & Industrial Equipment Co., Oklahoma City, and 
Max Thomason, Universal Mills, Ft. Worth. 
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HEARINGS ON SUBSIDY BILLS 
SLATED TO START SEPT. 21 


Grain Trade, Farm Groups Show Concern Over Outcome 
of ECA-CCC Controversy on Subsidy; Limited 
Wheat Sales Cited 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Grain trade 
hopes are high that the hearings 
scheduled to start Sept. 21 before a 
senate agriculture subcommittee on 
legislation implementing the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement subsidy 
will provide a forum whereby the re- 
turn of the wheat export business to 
the private trade can be discussed. 

The committee under the chair- 
manship of Sen. Olin Johnston (D., 
S.C.) and including Spessard Holland 
(D., Fla.) and Guy Gillette (D., Io- 
wa) and Milton Young (R., N.D.) and 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R., Iowa) is 
prepared to consider two proposals. 
The first, introduced by Sen. Young 
and Richard Russell (D., Ga.), pro- 
poses that the International Wheat 
Agreement subsidy be paid by Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration on 
shipments to importing nations of 
the wheat pact who are using ECA 
funds. This is virtually the same bill 
which the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture circulated among government 
agencies for approval earlier this year 
and which was withdrawn after the 
Bureau of the Budget stated its dis- 
approval. 


Second Bill Introduced 


The second bill on wheat pact 
subsidy legislation, allegedly backed 
by Charles F. Brannan, secretary of 
agriculture, has been introduced by 
Sen. Elmer Thomas (D., Okla.). This 
bill would require that the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. make available 
its wheat stocks at the maximum 
price of the wheat agreement to all 
importing nations thereby making 
wheat available to the ECA nations 
at not more than $1.80 bu. During 
the hearings on the ECA appropria- 
tion it was agreed in the house that 
the ECA request for funds for wheat 
would be reduced by an amount 
equivalent to the lower price of $1.80 
bu. for wheat under the wheat pact. 

Subsequently, it has been learned 
that Secretary Brannan intends to 
send a spokesman to the hearings this 
week to sponsor the Thomas bill. 

Seemingly this change of heart at 
USDA would end the controversy 
over the wheat pact subsidy pay- 
ment source, but much depends on 
the emphasis USDA witnesses put 
into their testimony. 

It is no secret that USDA wants 
to dodge the cost of the subsidy and 
might, through weak testimony, cre- 
ate an impasse between the two con- 
ficting measures. This suspicion is 
increased through the interest - of 
Sen. Young in his bill which was 
originally sponsored by the USDA- 

The recent decision of ECA to 
finance the U.K.-Canadian wheat con- 
tract for this year has aroused op- 
position from Sen. Young, who 
eharged that this decision breaks 
faith with the American wheat farm- 
er. Sen. Young is expected to tear 
into government witnesses, particu- 


larly those from ECA, when they 
appear before the Senate sub-com- 
mittee. 

Again, another factor which is in- 
tangible but must be considered, is 
the nature of the committee itself. 
The chairman, Sen. Johnston, has 
shown little disposition to hasten the 
hearings, although he has_ been 
pushed by USDA officials to take ac- 
tion. The Senator’s office stated that 
he had originally hoped to conclude 
the hearings in a short two-hour ses- 
sion but changed his plans when he 
learned that the major farm organ- 
izations, the Millers National Fed- 
eration and the National Grain Trade 
Council had offered witnesses. 

The other members of the com- 
mittee represent Grain Belt states 
where the urge is to get U.S. grain 
surpluses out of the country. 


May Table Matter 


It is feared that unless the testi- 
mony given at the hearings is strong 
the subcommittee may decide to table 
the whole matter and let things stand 
as of the present wherein USDA can- 
not under the ECA sell its wheat 
stocks at less than its acquisition 
cost to ECA nations. Barring legis- 
lative action this session it means 
that ECA would be stuck with the 
problem of subsidizing wheat exports 
under the wheat pact to ECA na- 
tions. Since the ECA appropriation as 
far as this volume of exports is con- 
cerned is based on wheat at $1.80 bu., 
inaction by Congress now would 
mean that ECA nations participating 
in the International Wheat Agree- 
ment would be penalized in ECA buy- 
ing power the difference per bushel 
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of wheat between an approximate 
CCC cost of $2.43 and $1.80, the 
amount of the ECA appropriation. 
This difference of about 63¢ bu. is 
more than the difference between the 
present market price of wheat and 


the maximum price of the wheat, 


agreement, yet since CCC maintains 
its export monopoly on wheat the 
ECA nations are compelled to take 
CCC stocks or at least buy wheat at 
the dictated price of CCC instead of 
a competitive price which would be 


available from private grain export- . 


ers. 

The present complications are as- 
serted to be the result of advice giv- 
en to Secretary Brannan by the two 
current reigning favorites at that 
agency, Ralph Trigg, president of 
CCC and his deputy, Production and 


(Continued on page 44) 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILL DAM GIVEN TO CITY 


PLYMOUTH, WIS.—The Plymouth 
Flour Mills, Inc., offer to present to 
the city its historic mill dam on Mul- 
let River has been accepted by the 
common council. Included in the gift 
are the dam, water rights, and an 
area of land. The dam has not been 
used by the mill for its power sup- 
ply for many years. 
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WINS TROPHY—M. L. McCormack 
(left) receives the King Midas Flour 
Mills western division sales trophy 
from Paul Sather, sales manager, for 
the best sales record on a quota 
basis for the division during the past 
crop year. Mr. McCormack has rep- 
resented King Midas Flour Mills for 
21 years with headquarters at Eau 
Claire, Wis. To gain possession of the 
trophy, which is awarded annually, 
a territory must win it three times. 





FAO Plans International 
Commodity Clearing House 


WASHINGTON—A plan to estab- 
lish an_ international commodity 
clearing house was announced this 
week by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. 
This organization would be author- 
ized to handle imports of commodi- 
ties to countries now unable to buy 
all of their food requirements at go- 
ing prices in the exporting countries 
in their own currencies. 

The organization, which would be 
established by FAO would accept the 
currencies of the importing nations 
for later redemption. 








VICTOR SALES MEETING—AI! sales representatives of Victor Chemical 
Works attended the company’s annual sales meeting at its Chicago head- 
quarters. recently. The first day was devoted to a trip to the company’s 
laboratories and plant at Chicago Heights. M. R. Stanley, assistant di- 
rector of sales and program chairman, conducted the sales conference. 
The picture above is of a self-rising flour baking demonstration conducted 
by R. A. Barackman (extreme right) and Mary Pahnke, laboratory 


assistant. 


Under the proposal of the FAO the 
operation would be under the control 
of a $5 billion corporation which 
would represent a joint ownership or 
subscription of the member nations 
of the FAO and under the operation 
of the director general of the:FAO. 


On Meeting Agenda 


The proposal of the FAO ‘director 
has been distributed among the mem- 
ber nations and will be the subject 
of the annual FAO meeting in Wash- 
ington Nov. 21. 


The FAO plan appears. to move 
the surplus agricultural problem into 
the international level rather than 
the domestic. In its statement, FAO 
analyzes two problems which are 
present. The agricultural export- 
er sets up internal plans to use 
public funds to restrict production 
and encourage exports through sub- 
sidies. Importers on the other hand 
are driven into inncentive methods 
to promote self-sufficiency. 


To offset these devices the FAO 
commodity clearing house would un- 
dertake to, in the case of wheat, buy 
wheat from the surplus exporter for 
resale to an importing nation in ex- 
cess of its usual purchases. 

The commodity. clearing house 
would accept as payment for 
the wheat the currency -of- the im- 
porting nation even if. incontrover'- 
ible at the time. The FAO commoc- 
ity clearing house would hold its 
currency until such fime as if wes 
redeemable to a point where the ac- 
count. could be cleared. 


Not only would the -prdposed cor- 
poration be the holder of currencies, 
but it appears from ‘the formal. an- 
nouncement that it would actually 
hold commodities © for -its:-own  ac- 
count, and in years of heavy Ssur- 
pluses it would acquire stocks for 
distribution in lean years. 
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dian Bakers 
ntinue Upward 





_ OTTAWA—The upward trend in 


operations of the “bread and 
bakery products” industry con- 
ued during 1947, according to a 
ecent report by the Dominion Bu- 

u of Statistics. In 1947, accord- 

to the report, this industry ranked 
th in gross value of production. 
’ A total of 2,942 firms were includ- 
4 in fhe report. They reported 31,501 
employees who were paid $47,896,265 
in salaries and wages. They produced 
goods which had a selling value of 
$165,749,588 and “spent $80,084,523 
for materials, “most of which were 
of domestic origin.” 

The value of products increased by 
$17,387,060, or 11.7%, as compared 
with the previous year. There was 
also an increase of 1,048 in the num- 
ber of persons employed in the in- 
dustry and $4,909,064 in the salaries 
and wages paid. 

, The principal products of the in- 
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dustry in 1947, as indicated by their 
values, were listed in order of their 
importance as follows: bread, $91,- 
747,874; pies, cakes, cookies and 
pastries, $53,433,430 and buns, $14,- 
Statistics concerning the distribu- 
tion of sales indicated that 47.6% 
of the sales were wholesale, includ- 
ing sales to restaurants, institutions, 
etc.; 30.8% were retail house-to- 
house sales, and 21.6% were retail 
sales through bakery-owned stores. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MNF WANTS CONFERENCE 
ABOUT WEEVILY WHEAT 


WASHINGTON—The Millers Na- 
tional Federation is attempting to 
arrange a conference between rep- 
resentatives of the flour milling in- 
dustry, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, and officials in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to discuss in- 
formally proposed changes in the 
grain standards to cover insect-in- 
fested wheat. No definite time has 
been set for the session and mem- 
bers of the group to represent the 
milling industry have not been se- 
lected. 








Sales Under Wheat Pact Show 
Steady and Embarrassing Decline 


WASHINGTON—tThe International 
Wheat Agreement is hardly living up 
to its advance billing given it by its 
promoters in the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

It was sold on the basis of provid- 
ing a stable market for this coun- 
try’s surplus, but reports of declin- 
ing registered sales under the pact 
disclose. that the agreement is not 
all that it-was cracked up to be. 

Wheat and fliour’sales, the life blood 
of the pact, particularly at the time 
of grain harvest, are a little more 
than a trickle as reported this week 
by USDA. Despite the adjustment of 
the subsidy rate to reflect interior 
markets, the foreign buyers are shy 
and accepted only 187,997 bu. of 
wheat during the week of Sept. 9-15. 
Those sales.were in the form of 81,- 
215 ewt. flour. 

Newly registered flour sales were 
to Belgium with 4,884,000 Ib.; the 
Dominican. Republic, with 2,197,000 
Ib.; the Netherlands colonies, 59,509,- 
000 Ib.;, U.K. colonies, 3,445,000 Ib., 
and Venezuela, 622,000 Ib. 

As these inconsequential sales are 
being reported, officials of the Pro- 


duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion, along with other USDA execu- 
tives, are squirming in their chairs 
with the realization that the selling 
opportunity at the time of harvest 
has passed and they are open to 
criticism from the private traders 
for their failure to clinch wheat sales 
now when prices may be higher than 
later in the crop year. A real de- 
mand for the return of the export 
business to private trade is gaining 
headway and may be effected when 
and if Congress sees the lack of prog- 


. ress by the wheat agreement. 


Canada has failed to disclose any 
substantial gain in wheat or flour 
exports under the agreement in the 
past week. At the same time it is 
believed that Canada has booked con- 
siderable flour business in normal 
U.S. markets outside the wheat 
agreement terms to those . nations 
which have not yet ratified the docu- 
ment. 

The effect of the widspread cur- 
rency devaluation by sterling area 
nations probably will have substan- 
tial effects on such countries as Tur- 
key outside the wheat pact. These 





Subsidy Rates Under Wheat Agreement 


East Coast Ports— 


To all destinations ..............-...4+. 


West Coast Ports— 


To all destinations .............-+eee005- 


Gulf Coast Ports— 


To European Atlantic ports ............ 


To Mediterranean, Middie East, West 


‘and South Africa ..:............... 
To Asia and adjacent territory ......... 
To Latin America and West Indies...... 


Sept.13 Sept.14 Sept:15 Sept.16 Sept. 19 
(bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) 
38¢ 39¢ 40¢ 40¢ 38¢ 
37¢ 38¢ 38¢ 39¢ 39¢ 
44¢ 45¢ 45¢ 46¢ 44¢ .« 
43¢ 43¢ 44¢ 44¢ 43¢ 
4l¢ 42¢ 42¢ 43¢ 41¢ 
39¢ 39¢ 40¢ 40¢ 39¢ 





Total Sales Under Wheat Agreement 


The following table shows by countries the cumulative sales since the beginning of 
15: 


the program, Aug. 1 through Sépt. 











‘Wheat 
Country— Commercial flour— Commercial ccc Total 
ew u. equiv bu. bu. bu. 

PRPS cree per ee 4,884 | See 3,449,597 3,460,902 
Eosinionn Republic ......... 2,197 EH OES Laaie he . -an gw phee 5,085 
is OPV REA Ds 5 4t kdse eRe ae oak 0 688 746,667 746,667 
BRL Sd oO ea reldist cobb 0% 165,346 382,741 ste cin ere 382,742 
fetheriands Colonies ........ 133,108 > 2]. . eee ee TE 307,910 
MT acbhensbcendethtowese 134,119 SS oo ip nbe er Sener 310,459 
ME ee ko st CEs ecbbssadsvoed bEbSee™ ~~ eeeser 664,036 - -© «sieces- 654,036 
Portugal and Port. Colonies... 14,989 SR ae EY 672,000 706,697 
a ie ares 6,000 EE 8 ou By ps os abe wae 37,037 
United. Kingdom Colonies ... 156,330 Se tee cectee | ee tens 361,873 
OMOMMEIS oi e's ale bo vice aces 1,200 SOM s pss > plots eka 211,111 
EE: ress 0.b% 0 bewd¥ She 8s 718,082 1,662,218 654,035 4,868,264 7,184,517 


countries require large amounts of 
wheat imports this year and under 
the currency devaluation program, 
Turkey is in an excellent buying po- 
sition. Since the Commodity Credit 
Corp. has no outside sales organiza- 
tion to close business, it appears that 


—————— ees 
PACT IMPORTERS NOW 
TOTAL 24 


WASHINGTON—With the recent 
ratification of the International 
Wheat Agreement by Mexico, the 
number of participating importing 
countries now stands at 24. Import- 
ers which are parties to the pact and 


eligible for U.S. subsidies are the~ 


following: Austria, Belgium, Ceylon, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Egypt, Greece, India, Ireland, Israel, 
Italy, Lebanon, Mexico, The Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Peru, Portu- 
gal, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Union of South Africa, United 
Kingdom, Norway and Venezuela. 


the wheat imports by Turkey may be 
made by private trade from other 
sources than the U.S., with a poten- 
tial net. loss to the U.S. wheat 
farmer. 

The official USDA statement on 
wheat agreement sales follows: 

“The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced today that during the 
week of Sept. 9-15, inclusive, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 
sales of 81,215 cwt. of flour (187,997 
equivalent bushels of wheat) under 
the International Wheat Agreement. 
No sales of wheat were made during 
the week. 

The following table shows the 
quantities guaranteed under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement and 
actual sales and purchases by export- 
ing and importing countries which 
have been recorded by the interna- 
tional wheat council since the be- 
ginning of the program, Aug. 1 
through Sept. 9, 1949. 

Guaranteed Exports and Sales 


Cumulative 
total of 





Guaranteed sales Aug. 1- 
Country quantities Sept. 9, 1949 
(bu.) (bu.) 

Australia ...... 0 Ue ee 
Canada ....... 203,069,635 12,903,447 
PONCE 2. 6 0a 3,006,084 ° «= |! Keeees 
Bi, U.S Ab dees vas 168,069,635 6,214,097 
A er peawaee. oA Tea Sece 
ee + 456,283,389 *19,117,544 


Guaranteed Imports and Purchases 
Cumulative 





total of 
purchases 
Guaranteed Aug. 1- 
Country quantities Sept. 9, 1949 
(bu.) (bu.) 
Belgium ....... 20,209,040 4,613,292 
Ireland ........ 10,104,520 1,077,539 
TeV ae 3,674,371 752,690 
Netherlands ... 25,720,597 204,833 
Norway ........ 7,716,179 $39,054 
PEE ccstosecss 5,511,556 654,031 
Portugal ...... 4,409,245 379,944 
Saudi Arabia .. 1,837,185 53,744 
Switzerland .... 6,430,149 3,733,333 
Union of 
, South Africa . 11,023,113 5,599,999 
ie: ane a0 b.0 177,067,938 971,467 
Fonaunicas bn ae 3,306,934 335,544 
All other signa- 
tory countries? 179,272,662 j= = wessee 
Total ...... 456,283,389 *19,115,340 


*Difference between cumulative sales and 
purchases subject to adjustments in coun- 
cil’s records, 

tThese include Mexico. The Department 
of Agriculture was notified on Sept. 16 
that Mexico has deposited its instruments 
of acceptance with the Department of State 
and is now eligible to participate under 
the International Wheat Agreement. This 
makes exporters who fulfill the necessary 
conditions eligible for export payments on 
wheat and wheat flour exported to Mexico. 
Mexico’s guaranteed quantity under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement is 6,246,- 
431 bu. 

——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.03 


_Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.03, 
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Paul A. Trower 


JOINS KANSAS GRAIN—Paul A. 
Trower has been appointed coarse 
grain merchandiser for the Kansas 
Grain Co., Kansas City, Loren W. 
Johnson, general manager of the com- 
pany, has announced. Mr. Trower for- 
merly was associated with the Kan- 
sas Elevator Co., Kansas City, in the 
commission and merchandising busi- 
ness. A graduate of Kansas Univer- 
sity in 1941, Mr. Trower started in 
the grain business as a part time em- 
ployee of the Kansas Elevator Co. in 
1938 and continued with the com- 
pany since that time, except for a 
period of four years’ army service 
from 1942 to 1946. He is a member 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade. 





compared with 17.71 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty. paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 27.65 as compared 
with 30.11 a year ago. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. A. MORRIS, MIDLAND 
SUPERINTENDENT, RETIRES 


KANSAS CITY—The retirement of 
H. A. Morris as superintendent of 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, was announced Sept. 15 by 
John W. Cain, president. Edward B. 
Hite, assistant superintendent, has 
been promoted to succeed Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris’ voluntary retirement, 
due to poor health, marks the end 
of a 40-year career in mill operation. 
In 1909 he became assistant miller 
of the Roger (Ark.) Milling Co., and 
when the mill burned in 1915 he 
joined the milling staff of the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita. 

After two years with Red Star and 
a short interval with the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Mr. Morris 
came to Kansas City and became sec- 
ond miller of the Midland company 
when the new mill was completed in 
North Kansas City in 1917. He was 
advanced to be superintendent of the 
mill in 1924, and held that position 
until his retirement. 

Mr. Hite began as an oiler, mes- 
senger and holder of other odd jobs 
in the Midland company during his 
school days and in 1932 he became 
associated with the mill laboratory. 
He worked in the laboratory until 
1946 when he was made assistant to 
Mr. Morris. He is currently chairman 
of District 2 of the Association of 
Operative Millers. 
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Low Point in Flour Prices Passed 





PRICE GAINS DURING HARVEST 
INDICATE MARKET STRENGTH 


—— p~— 
Cash Spring Wheat Prices Advance in Period When Re- 


ceipts Were Greatest; 


Effectiveness of Price 


Support Program Demonstrated 


Flour buyers who took advantage 
of low price opportunities to stock up 
on supplies for three or four months 
ahead apparently had the right slant 
on price conditions surrounding the 
marketing of wheat and flour this 
crop year. There is increasing evi- 
dence that the government through 
its price support program is going to 
be successful in backstopping the 
wheat market despite the press of 
large supplies and a reduced export 
outlet. 

The principal demonstration of this 
accomplishment is the fact that cash 
spring wheat prices have advanced 
during the rush harvest period, which 
this year ended a full week ahead of 
the usual time. Cash wheat prices have 
advanced 10¢ in the past month in 
the spring wheat area and 14¢ in the 
Southwest. Flour quotations are 
about 15@20¢ higher than they were 
a month ago. 

Market observers point out that 
when prices can withstand the pres- 
sure of new crop receipts at the peak 
of the movement, the underlying tone 
definitely is strong. By projecting 
this observation into future months 
when farm marketings normally are 
smaller, a bullish price tendency is 
indicated. 

However, other factors may enter 
the picture, including the devaluation 
of the British pound and the Cana- 
dian dollar. Although some economic 
analysists have pointed out that de- 
valuation might eventually force low- 
er prices on U.S. products, there is 
not yet any clear view of what the 
ultimate effect will be on U.S. mar- 
kets. The rigid, high-price farm sup- 
port program remains dominant in 
the wheat picture. 


LARGE PORTION 
UNDER LOAN 


Farmers have not hesitated to ap- 
ply for loans on their 1949 crop 
wheat or at least have managed to 
get it into some kind of storage 
which will permit them to hold out 
for a market rise. Receipts of wheat 
at terminal markets have been 
smaller this season, and a good share 
of the crop has gone into store 
rather than appeared on the open 
market. The reluctance of producers 
to part with their stocks even at loan 
levels already has been demonstrat- 
ed in some areas. 

The ability of the government to 
upset laws of supply and demand on 
the last crop has convinced most peo- 
ple that generous government spend- 
ing can do a great deal in keeping 





REVIEW STYLE CHANGED 

The style of the flour market re- 
view has been altered for this special 
issue of The Northwestern Miller for 
flour distributors. The detailed flour 
market reviews for individual cities 
appear in their usual place, starting 
on page 42. 


prices up. The argument that sooner 
or later something must give under 
the weight of heavy supplies of grain 
and heavy support expenditures may 
still be valid, although predictions of 
such a collapse are heard less fre- 
quently. 

Enough wheat has been tied up in 
loans and purchase agreements to 
keep open market offerings from ex- 
erting pronounced pressure now. 


GOVERNMENT WHEAT 
BUYING DELAYED 

Until mid-September the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corp. purchased very little 
wheat in the open market. This 
method of price support had not been 
necessary earlier except in the soft 
wheat region in the central states. 
In that area farms are smaller and 
storage facilities are less adequate 
than in the major wheat producing 
sections of the Midwest, and farmers 
were willing to sell their wheat rath- 
er than construct more storage even 
though they had to take less than 
the loan value for it. More recently, 
that situation was overcome, and 
values are getting back into proper 
relationship with other regions. 

When CCC buying got under way 
more generally the wheat market 
showed a ready price response, again 
demonstrating the effectiveness of 
this type of price assistance. Traders 
recall that CCC buying comprised a 
major market supporting infiuence 
for an extended period in 1948, and 
there is some speculation as to 
whether or not the curtain is being 
raised on a repeat .performance. 


EXPORTS UNDER 
PACT LIMITED 
Because many important foreign 


buyers have been shut out of wheat 
purchases from the U.S. under the 





International Wheat Agreement, 
sales under the pact have been far 
below expectations. This has resulted 
from a controversy involving payment 
of subsidies on the sales between two 
government agencies, the CCC and 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. In addition to this restric- 
tion on buying by ECA nations, sev- 
eral other Latin American countries 
which normally would provide an ex- 
port outlet, at least for flour, have 
not yet ratified the pact and thus 
are ineligible for subsidies. Some ob- 
servers say that unless the ECA-CCC 
dispute is settled soon the U.S. may 
permanently lose some markets to 
other surplus wheat producing na- 
tions. 

Exports‘ of wheat during July and 
August this year were 17 million 
bushels less than in the same months 
of last year, and wheat flour exports 
during these two months this year 
were only one third of the total a 
year ago. Nevertheless, the crop year 
export goal is large, and if these 
expectations are carried out consid- 
erable wheat will move out of the 
U.S. before the 1950 harvest begins. 


PRODUCTION TOPS 
BILLION BUSHELS 


Production prospects for wheat 
from the 1949 crop were reduced 
slightly during August; but the total 
remains large at 1,129 million bush- 
els, according to the official govern- 
ment estimate of Sept. 9. This figure 
compares with 1,288 million produced 
last year and the 1938-47 average 
of 992 million bushels. The reduction 
in the estimate represented about a 
1% cut in spring wheat prospects; 
resulting from excessive rainfall in 
the heavier producing area of Minne- 
sota and continued hot, dry weather 
during August in the Dakotas. Spring 
wheat production is now placed at 


298,308,000 bu. The winter wheat. 


production estimate was unchanged 
from Aug. 1 at 895 million bushels. 

The total output is the fourth larg- 
est on record and well above aver- 
age. Acreage controls for 1950 plant- 
ings will hold down the area sown 
to wheat this fall and next spring, 
but the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has pointed out that another 

(Continued on page 37) 





Steady Call for Granulars Noted 
as Manufacturers Step Up Output 


Durum granulars requirements of 
macaroni and noodle manufacturers 
are picking up as wholesale grocers 
continue to build up their inventories. 
Sales of granulars are steady and 
shipping directions are being received 
at a satisfactory pace. 

Inquiry is quite active concerning 
booking supplies for future months, 
but no general buying has started 
as yet, with sales continuing to be 
more or less scattered. Buyers ap- 
-parently still are looking for lower 
prices, although the peak of the crop 
movement has passed and cash durum 
wheat is showing a stronger tendency. 

Active demand for cash wheat and 
the reduced receipts at terminals are 
holding the market firm. A good 
share of the limited receipts of du- 
rum wheat are going into store un- 
der loan, thus trimming the supply 
actually available for mill buying. 
Premiums for choice milling quality 


early this week were about 14¢ over 
the December future. This compared 
with 17¢ the previous week. 

Durum granulars were quoted at 
$5.55@5.60 sack, bulk, Minneapolis, 
slightly higher than a week ago. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Sept. 17 were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb, or better. .$2.26% @2:27\ 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.19% @2.25% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.1 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.13% @2.20\% 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 2.07 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 


six-day week: 
6-day wk. Wkly. % 


No. ca- Ppro- of ca- 
— pacity duction are 

Sept. 11-17 .. 222,000 188,109 
Prev. week .... 12 255,600 *172,305 $7 
Year ago ..... 12 255,600 144,008 56 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Sept. 17, 1949 ............ 1,883,767 
July 1-Sept. 18, 1948 .........°.. 1,801,334 

*Revised. - 





MILLFEEDS EASE OFF 
AFTER STEADY GAINS 


Offerings More Plentiful as Mills 


Step Up Shipments on Old 
Flour Orders 


After making steady gains through 
all of last week, millfeed markets 
eased somewhat early this week as 
demand slackened. Offerings became 


more plentiful as mill operations 


were stepped up to fill shipping direc- 
tions on flour bookings made some 
time ago. Prices are up $1.50@3 as 
compared to a week ago, with heavier 
offals showing the greatest strength. 

Formula business in the Northwest 
is described as fairly good for this 
season and. improved over last week. 
Feed manufacturers report that most 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs, prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 216.3 as of 
Sept. 13, off .3.5 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
186.1, up 7.5 points. 











buying remains on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, although some buying of dairy 
rations for future use has been com- 
pleted. 

Sales of hog concentrates are good, 
and turkey and poultry feeds are 
moving at a steady pace. It is be- 
lieved that turkey feed volume has 
reached its peak and will remain at 
about present levels until the mar- 
keting season for birds begins. With 
large supplies of home-grown grains 
available poultry feeders are not 
buying as much formula feed as 
might be expected in view of the 
larger flocks on farms this year. 

Further improvement in formula 
feed sales was reported by most mills 
in the Southwest this week, and vol- 
ume appeared to be better than any 
time in the past four weeks. Book- 
ings are not so great that any ex- 
tensive backlogs are being built up, 
but most plants are getting steady 
running time plus a little carry-over. 

The seasonal increase in egg feed 
business seems to be maturing satis- 
factorily, and there is a universal pick- 
up in these lines of feed. Hog feeds 
show a little improvement, compared 
with the preceding week, but are still 
not back to the level of a month ago 
in many instances. Cattle feed busi- 
ness has shown a gradual pick-up, 
but forward bookings have not yet 
reached a seasonal normal, influenced 
by price uncertainties. Dairy feeds 
are in only fair demand. 

A considerable number of feed 
mills are facing operational difficu!- 
ties as a result of the strike on the 
Missouri Pacific line. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 50,730 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 46,314 tons in the 
week previous and 54,789 tons in 4 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 584,655 tons 
as compared with 675,709 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
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Grain futures mierkets were un- 
i tied during the week, showing 
moderate steady gains through most 
of the period but declining rather 
rply over the week-end. However, 
-* of the week’s gains were re- 
tained, and closing quotations Sept. 
19 were 1@2¢ above those of a week 
ago. The chief stimulus to market 
strength was renewed buying of cash 
wheat by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
The weakness which developed at 
the close of the period was attributed 
to devaluation of the pound sterling 
by the British government, an emer- 
gency economic measure which had 
the effect of depressing commodity 
markets generally. Considerable 
wheat futures selling at the start of 
trading Sept. 19 brought about an ini- 
tial drop of several cents, but some 
recoveries were made later in the 
period. 
_ Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets Sept. 19 were: Chi- 
cago—September $2.085, December 
$2.11%@%, March $2.10%, May 
$2.04; Minneapolis September 
$2.20%, December $2.125, May $206; 
Kansas City—September $2.10, De- 
cember $2.06%, March $2.04, May 
$1.96%. 


CCC Steps Up Buying 


The principal influence behind high- 
ér wheat values was heavy CCC pur- 
chases which furnished enlarged buy- 
ing power for futures. CCC stepped 
up its Gulf buying, and amounts pur- 
chased during the week exceeded the 
aggregate of all purchases since July 
1. The Kansas City office of the CCC 
bought -2,890,000 bu. wheat ‘during 
the week ending Sept. 15. Purchases 
in the Chicago area Sept. 15 totaled 
2.2 million bushels. The government 
buying was the most energetic thus 
far on the crop, and coming at a pe- 
riod when open market offerings are 
limited, had considerable influence on 
market strength. There is some specu- 
dation among observers as to whether 
or riot the government buying ac- 
‘tivity marks the start of a heavy 
‘purchase program similar to that of 
1948: 


Exports have been lagging behind 
this season in comparison with last 
year, largely because of the contro- 
versy between the U.S. Department 
‘of Agriculture and the Economic Co- 
“peration. Administration . concerning 
Subsidy. payments on wheat exports 
‘under the International Wheat Agree- 
‘ment. However, the announced ex- 
‘port goal for the crop year is near 
the level of a year ago. 

Supplies of wheat remaining for 
milling, export or carryover Sept. 1 
Yotaled 1,055 million bushels, about 
22°Miillion bushels less than on the 
Same date a year ago. Exports of 
Wheat’ during July and August at 56 
‘million bushels were 17 million bush- 
els less than the same. months of 
1948._The quantity of wheat milled 
at 88 million bushels was 25 million 
bushels smaller..Flour exports. the 
ffirst.-two,months of the season were 
‘One ‘third ‘those of a year ago. 

~ Farmers continue. to hold: a: large 
share. of, wheat and of, the. reduced 

deat at; terminals, a, substantial 
: continues - to 1Zo ‘under Price 


seria 6238 nor hyt gvck SA 
8: “Cash: ahent pel nei to spring 


Wiehts-termitials helf:up. well with 
2,997 cars received at) Minneapolis 


6 overnment Wheat Buying 


olsters Futures Markets 


Moderate, Steady Gains Made During 
Week; Pound Devaluation Impact Noted 


and 3,603 at Duluth. Only about one 
half of the receipts, however, was 
offered for open sale. Demand ruled 
fairly good until the closing days 
of the week when the ever-widening 
spread between September and De- 
cember wheat lessened the demand 
from mills and elevators. Some mills 
offered free storage to Nov. 1, and 
this. attracted some wheat. Cash 
transactions are now based on the 
December, but premium ranges were 
up enough to about offset the differ- 
ence between these two delivery 
prices. At the close ordinary protein 
No. 1 dark northern spring was quot- 
ed at 6¢ over the December price. 
Twelve per cent protein at 7¢ over; 
13% protein 7@12¢ over; 14% pro- 
tein 12@17¢ over; 15% protein 16@ 
22¢ over, and 16% protein 24@30¢ 
over December. Average protein con- 


.tent of the hard red spring wheat 


tested at Minneapolis during the week 
was 13.69% and the durum 12.74%. 


Offerings of durum wheat were 
quite liberal, and premiums weakened 
as mill demand lessened. At the close 
of the week No. 1 and 2 hard am- 
ber fancy milling quality traded at 
11@12¢ over the Minneapolis Decem- 
ber wheat price. No. 1 and 2 amber 
quality durum of choice milling qual- 
ity brought 5@10¢ over and No. 1 and 
2 durum medium milling quality 2¢ 
under to 5¢ over the December fig- 
ure. No. 1 red durum normally quot- 
ed 17¢ under. 


The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Sept. 17: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib 
12.00% Protein ......s06.5+. 
13.00% Protein ...........%- 
14.00% Protein ...........+5 
15.00% Protein ...........6. 
16.00% ., PROCGM -o-caiaisce eve 


1¢ Premium .for Seavey 
Grade Discounts 





DEO... FV 0018 6 bo eo Bec ew bdaedcltées 1@ 3¢ 
BEG. oO RNG 03 W's Wee viele we viadeice seu 3@ 7¢ 
Os, O-PS hae hh 08 Meek eo bieece Be 7@11¢ 
Dk. , REY Pre ry ee aera 13@20¢ 


K. C. Premium Trend Weak 


While mill buying remains the prin- 
cipal factor in the cash wheat market 
at Kansas City, these processors are 
not aggressive. because of the slack 
flour trade. As a result the premium 
trend has been weak, despite the light 
receipts and offerings. CGC showed 
only a mild interest in southwestern 
wheat and has taken little, while ele- 
vator buyers have. been: largely dor- 
mant, Compared with a week’ ago, 
premiums are %@1%¢ lower, with 
most of the loss being in ordinary 
and lower protein classes. The de- 
sire to await adjustments of pre- 
miums to the December basis also 
tended to weaken the price level. Or- 
dinary wheat is 244@3¢ over Sep- 
tember, 12% protein 4@8%¢ over, 
12.5% protein 6@11%¢ over and 13% 
protein 8@15%¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat priges 
at Kansas City Sept, 17, a 


tent considered: ituclintent 
No..1.Dark and, Hard, <a> cha ab 
No. 2 Dark and Hard... rae eS Six 

No. 3 Dark’ and ‘Har@!::* ’* .~ 4 

No. 4 Dark and:Hard..:,.\... atten iat hg 
No. 1 Red - 2s ee ees pee pecree sy 219 gets. 
Os 2S BE is ccf eects ivestee 2.09 

MO. 3 ROG 2.05 ec cs cee e reese 2.086 2. 99 
NO. 4, ROG. o.6 50 ons ee veg ones BORE GYF.OT 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard-winter wheat selling 
Sept -19.-at-$2.33% @2.34%, delivered 
Texas common points, with 13% pro- 
,tein commanding a 1¢. premium. De- 
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CURRENT Flour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S. 


expressed in percentages: 
Sept. 11-17, *Previous 
9 


Sept. 12-18, Sept. 14-20, Sept. 15-21, 
1948 1947 1946 








194 week 4 
NOD Siok vb kb oh oo k's co elin ete 761,873 598,368 660,492 1,029,193 992,884 
TE 50 olr vi ents oaypekay es 1,230,816 1,129,351 1,477,514 1,549,719 1,428,620 
EE 463s ule weds essi'vene ooave 530,547 489,661 559,515 563,724 520,080 
Central and Southeast ......... 533,585 ~ 452,643 610,366 599,158 675,413 
North Pacific Coast ............ 206,865 243,009 344,097 329,980 355,016 
| Pree Tr error ree = 2,913,032 3,651,984 4,071,774 3,872,013 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69.6 69.6 70 67 67 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day bg ot -—— July 1 to-—————. 
Sept. ept Sept. Sep 
11-17, Previous 12-18, 14-20, 15- at Sept. 17 Sept. 18, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... foe 57 63 98 93 7,689,021 8,689,874 
Southwest ...... 75 69 93 101 98 13,999,849 17,645,818 
Buffalo .......... 88 81 93 94 87 5,685,497 6,262,862 
Central and 8S. E. 68 58 78 76 79 5,633,644 6,463,725 
No. Pacific Coast 53 62 88 91 94 3,057,280 3,978,519 
Totals ...... 71 65 83 94 92 35,965,291 43,040,798 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity capacity output _ tivity 
Sept. 10-17 ..... 408,720 261,233 63 Sept. 10-17 ..... 381,360 326,083 85 
Previous week .. 408,720 234,991 57 Previous week .. 381,360  %218,574 57 
Year ago........ 376,920 334,823 89 Year ago ....... 378,960 77,746 21 
Two years ago .. 372,720 372,730 100 Two years ago .. 378,360 382,722 101 
Five-year average ........0ssee00: 86 Five-year AVeCTABC ....- ces escenes 80 
Ten-year average ..........0eeee0 80 Ten-year AVCTABC ..... cee reesscves 82 
. *Revised. 
Wichita Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
6-day week Flour % ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output _ tivity Montana and Iowa: 
Sept. 10-17 <.... 118,800 104,924 88 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week .. 118,800 80,412 68 capacity output tivity 
Year ago ....... 118,800 122,696 103 Sept. 10-17 ..... 662,400 436,790 66 
Two years ago .. 118,800 87,829 74 Previous week .. 662,400 *379,794 57 
Five-year average .....-....6e+05% 89 WOOP ‘GOO vcs vcee 666,600 682,746 87 
Ten-year AVCTABWe ......c ec ececsees 82 Two years ago .. 667,800 646,471 97 
Five-year Average .,....+eeeseeees 74 
Salina Ten-year average ........... iatets 68 
6-day week Flour ac- *Revised. 
capacity output _ tivity 
Sept. 10-17 ..... 100,200 78,566 78 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 100,200 76,213 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Year ago ....... 100,200 104,730 105 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago .. 100,200 95.566 95 Sept. 10-17 ..... 606,000 530,647 8 
Five-year average ...........++..- 86 Previous week .. 606,000 *489,661 81 
Ten-year average .........-.essee ss Year ago ....... 604,200 559,515 93 
Two years ago .. 601,200 563,724 94 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Five year A@VCTABE «1... cece eeeeees 85 
Ten-year AVETAZE ..... cece sscncnee 83 


Kansas City, Wichita and Salina 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Sept. 10-17 ..... 1,001,100 786,093 79 
Previous week . .1,001,100 737,735 73 
Year ago ....... 1,001,400 915,266 91 
Two years ago .. 944,280 993,594 105 
Five-year Average .:.......eseeeee 90 
Ten-year G@VETABC ....sevescccvsies 85 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 

‘ginia,-~ Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Sept. 10-17 ..... 780,914 533,585 68 
Previous week .. 780,914 452,643 58 
Year ago ....... 780,964 610,366 78 
Two years ago .. 790,266 599,158 76 
Five-year Average ......-6+eseeees 72 
Ten-year average ...........s.e08. 72 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Sept. 10-17 ..... 243,000 149,463 62 
Previous week .. 243,000 159,966 66 
Year ago ....... 243,000 238,241 98 
Two years ago .. 223,320 237,670 106 
Five-year @V@rage .....6.enseevese 82 
BOR FOF OSVETORC 2s cs ccicivdccvess 80 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 

Sept. 10-17 ..... 146,400 57,402 39 
Previous week .. 146,400 $3,043 67 
Year ago ....... 146,400 105,856 72 
Two years ago .. 134,200 92,310 66 
Five-year AV@TABe 2...) se cesseeses 71 
TOM-FORE GQVOTERS 166 baer cdiwrvesse 71 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 


Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
‘millfeed being accepted as the milifeed yield for each hundredweight of flour: 


-—BSouthwest*—, -——Northwest*’—,. -——Buffalot—, 


-~Combined**— 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


gre to date 


production to date toa to date production to date 
161, 


Sept. 11-17 ..... 24,924 301,705 14,745 862 061 121,088 60,730 584,655 
Previous week .. 22,869 413,272 $10. 173 $46,314 

Two weeks ago. 24,313 13,697 10,733 48,743 

BO? 64 cane chus 29,920 370,961 13,714 174,171 11,155 130,577 54,789 675,709 
RIS ee 31,382 347,110 20,084 214,045 10,974 110,867 63,440 699,022 
ees 28,930 273,223 15,390 150,547 8,061 91,798 52,381 515,568 
DE: ond eadecdes 27,863 309,767 19,791 202,861 8,657 126,067 56,311 638,695 
Five-yr. average 28,604 320,553 16,745 180,697 9,982 116,079 55,331 617,329 


*Principal mills. 


**75% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised. 





mand is dull, with offerings limited 
at prevailing prices, which are below 
loan values. 

Wheat prices firmed up in the Pa- 
cific Northwest last week, but the 
volume of trading was light. CCC 
raised its price to $2.15@2.15% bu., 
and aecepted offerings of 100,000 bu. 
Dealers were offering to buy as high 
as $2.16% bu., but this did not bring 
out much wheat. There afe- two 
months’ accumulated storage charges 


in most cases, and this would not let 
farmers out. The only outlet for 
wheat, however, is the CCC. Mills 
are buying a little special variety 
wheat, but this volume is very small. 
Feed manufacturers also are out of 
the picture except for limited volume. 

The harvest is over except in the 
later spring wheat areas. Good rains 
blanketed the Pacific Northwest last 
.week, providing an excellent soil con- 
dition; for plowing. 
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Car Shortage Hits Southwest 
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CAUSES SHUTDOWN OF SOME FLOUR. 
MILLS: RETURNS ORDERED BY AAR 


<> 


Abnormal Diversion to Other Areas Blamed for Boxcar Lack; 
Missouri Pacific Strike and 5-Day Week Also Factors 
—Fewer New Cars on Order 


KANSAS CITY—A boxcar short- 
age which developed with a sud- 
denness that caught the milling and 
grain trade off guard appeared in 
the Southwest this week, caused a 
shutdown of flour mills at several 


points and required special action by - 


the Association of American Rail- 
roads. The situation was brought 
about by abnormal diversion of west- 
ern cars to other territories and the 
failure of eastern and southeastern 
railroads to return sufficient empties 
to western owners. 

To help alleviate the situation the 
car service division of the AAR on 
Sept. 19 issued special service orders 
No. 52 to eastern lines and No. 53 
to southeastern lines, ordering the 
immediate return of all empties 
owned by the Santa Fe, Burlington, 
Rock Island, Frisco and Union Pa- 
cific railroads to their respective ter- 
ritories. 

“Eastern roads have been returning 
approximately 850 empties daily 
through the Chicago and St. Louis 
gateways,” J. W. Holloway, execu- 
tive secretary, Kansas-Missouri Riv- 
er Mills, Kansas City, said Sept. 19. 
“To relieve the current situation this 
figure ought to be as high as 1,200 
cars daily.” 

Even though flour mills are not 
running at normal rates of capacity, 
it is still difficult to get enough box- 
cars in the Southwest to maintain 
even the reduced rate of running time 
that now prévails, millers say. 

"Meanwhile, Ernest L. Peterson, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Minne- 
apolis Traffic Assn., pointed out that 
there is no important car shortage 
on Northwest lines, since heavy re- 
ceipts have afforded a better oppor- 
tunity to make empties. Some tight- 
ness in flour cars has been observed, 
but the situation is not thought to 
be serious. 

A noticeable decline in installation 


Senate Gets Bill 
Affecting Labels 
of Bread, Rolls 


WASHINGTON—A bill to amend 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act by requiring the labeling of all 
bread and rolls to show the percent- 
age of shortening, milk products and 
egg products used has been introduced 
in the Senate by Sen. Milton R. Young 
(R., N.D.) and Sen. Guy Gillette (D., 
Iowa). The bill—S. 2540—was re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Sen. Young told the Senate that 
the Subcommittee on the Utilization 
of Farm Crops, of which he is a mem- 
ber and of which Sen. Gillette is 
chairman, is “of the opinion that bread 
should at least be labeled to show the 
purchasers the nutrient value they are 
securing in selecting bread and rolls.” 





of new boxcars and the availability 
of serviceable boxcars has been re- 
ported this year. For example, in 
July, 1949, 598 new cars were in- 
stalled by all roads in the U.S., while 
1,876 were retired. The AAR’s report 
for the 12-month period ending July, 
1949, shows that 27,310 cars were in- 
stalled during the year, compared 
with 41,071 cars put into commission 
the previous year. Annual retirement 
figures for the crop year ended in 
July were 30,032 cars compared with 
35,648 in the preceding year. 


The postwar peak in new car or- 


Canadian Wheat 


Crop Estimate Cut 
20 Million Bu. 


WINNIPEG—According to the sec- 
ond crop estimate issued by the. Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, Canada’s 
wheat productionvis estimated at 371,- 
600,000 bu., which is 20 million bush- 
els lower than the first estimate. The 
decrease in the wheat yield estimate 
was attributed to the sudden hot 
weather over the prairies which 
caused much deterioration. Canada’s 
wheat production in 1948 was 393,- 
345,000 bu. 


Spring wheat production on the 
prairies is expected to amount to 
347,494,000 bu., compared with 362 
million bushels estimated last month 
and the 367,332,000-bu. last year. 

A slightly higher estimate was 
made for oats, now expected to 
total 322,017,000 bu., compared with 
317 million bushels estimated last 
month, but lower than the 358,807,- 
000 bushels produced a year ago. 

Down from the August estimate of 
126,500,000 bushels, barley production 
is expected to total 125,069,000 bu. 
This compares with 155,018,000 bu. 
produced in 1948. 

A better current outlook for rye 
was forecast by the bureau. It esti- 
mated 1949 production at 10,361,000 
bu., compared with the previous esti- 
mate of 9,800,000. In 1948 Canada 
produced 25,340,000 bu. 

Flaxseed production is estimated 
at 2,262,000 bu., compared with the 
previous 1949 estimate of 2,500,000. 
This is well down from the produc- 
tion of 17,683,000 last year. 

In the bureau's first estimate for 
spring wheat in the three prairie 
provinces, figures were: Manitoba, 
67 million bushels, Saskatchewan 
199 million, and Alberta 96 million. 

Total oats production for the prai- 
ries is estimated at 198 million bush- 
els compared with the estimate last 
month of 200 million and production 
a year ago of 224 million. 

Prairie production of barley is es- 
timated at 114 million bushels, com- 
pared with 115 million estimated in 
August and 142 million bushels pro- 
duced in 1948. 








ders has definitely been passed, ac- 
cording to the most recent AAR re- 
port. Cars on order Aug. 1, 1949, 
totaled only 6,374, while on the same 
date in 1948 the total was 29,071. 
The following table reveals that there 
are nearly 14,500 fewer serviceable 
cars on U.S. lines this year, com- 
pared with last. 
Boxcar Ownership—All Roads 


Serviceable 


Date All types cars cars 


Aug. 1, 1949 .... 725,840 681,151 
Aug. 1, 1948 .... 728,562 695,605 


Other contributing causes to the 
current car shortage in the South- 
west include shifting of cars to the 
Northwest for spring wheat harvest 
movement and in anticipation of corn 
harvest. ; 

The strike of the Missouri Pacific 
train service and engine service em- 
ployees has reduced the car numbers 
being received into the territory. 
Most shippers are trying to operate 


as near normally as possible by di-- 


verting shipments to other lines, The 
outgo of cars from the territory is 
greater proportionately than the in- 
take. This is particularly true in areas 
where the Missouri Pacific serves a 
large part of industry. 


Other Factors Listed 


The five-day week also is a contrib- 
uting factor, not only from the rail- 
road standpoint but also because in 
many mills the mill elevators are not 
taking in wheat on Saturdays. Usu- 
ally, the cars unloaded Saturdays 
afford the mill empties needed for 
flour on Mondays. 

Another cause’ of complaint from 
millers is the poor condition of cars 
they are getting for flour loading. 
“Every day we are forced to load 
cars that are not fit for flour,” a mill 
traffic man declared this week. 

How long the current situation will 
last, no one can forecast, but with 
corn crop movement ahead and the 
seasonal peak in all carloadings not 
normally reached until November, 
there is little hope of improvement in 
the next few weeks, unless eastern 
and southeastern lines abide by the 
most recent AAR orders. 

"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA Increases 
Sugar Quota to 
7,500,000 Tons 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Sept. 
13 an increase from 7,250,000 to 
7,500,000 short tons in the determin- 
ation of sugar consumption require- 
ments for the continental U.S. for the 
calendar year 1949. 

This action followed repeated re- 
quests from the American Bakers 
Assn., the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America and other major indus- 
trial sugar users for a substantial 
increase in the initial quota. 

Distribution during January-Au- 
gust was approximately 165,000 tons 
greater than during the same period 
of 1948, the USDA said. Distribution 
during 1948 as a whole totaled 7,- 
343,000 tons. 

The department also announced an 
increase in sugar quotas for the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Mexico 
and Peru. This increase results from 
proration of the sugar quota for for- 
eign countries other than Cuba and 
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the Republic of the Philippines which 
was unfilled on Sept. 1. - 
Commenting on the increased su- 
gar quota in a bulletin to its mem- 
bers, the ABA said that the action 
was “helpful” but not “adequate to 
meet the requirements of the con- 
sumers for the balance of the year.” 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


SPORTS NIGHT PLANNED 
BY PHILADELPHIA CLUB 


PHILADELPHIA — The Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club has made elab- 
orate preparations to insure a suc- 
cessful opening for its new monthly 
meeting schedule with.a “Father and 
Son Sports Night” to be held at the 


*Penn-Sheraton Hotel Oct. 3. 


Those attending will be acquainted 
with a plan to have the Bakers Club 
inaugurate its own most valuable 
player awards, one for the player 
adjudged outstanding on the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania eleven, and the 
other for the man selected as the 
best on the Philadelphia Eagles of 
the National Football League. 

Among the guests accepting invi- 
tations are: Lew Tendler, retiring 
boxing champion; Jimmy Foxx and 
Howard Ehmke, teammates on one of 
Connie Mack’s greatest nines; Joe 
Labrum, assistant National Football 
League Commissioner; Paul Riblett, 
Penn end coach, and Babe Alexander 
of the Phillies office. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA 1949 RICE PRICE 
SUPPORT PLANS RELEASED 


WASHIN =TON — Price supports 
for 1949 cro, rough ri. > will average 
about $3.96 cwi., (12 US. Department 
of Agriculture announced Sept. 12. 
This is the equivalent of about $1.78 
bu., as compared with $1.84 bu. for 
the 1948 crop. 


Prices will be supported through 
producer loans and purchase agree- 
ments. The support prices are based 
upon 90% of parity as of Aug. 1, 
1949. 

As in 1948, the price support loan 
and purchase agreement rates for 
eligible rice will be in dollars and 
cents per 100 lb., computed on the 
basis of specified value factors and 
yields of head and broken rice of the 
respective classes and varieties as de- 
termined by the milling test used by 
the inspection service of the depart- 
ment in the respective areas. 

Rice eligible for loan or acceptance 
on purchase agreement must be 1949 
crop rough rice of the classes or 
varieties which grade U.S. No. 4 
or better. The rice under loan must 
be in approved storage and, if stored 
on the farm, must have been in stor- 
age at least 30 days prior to inspec- 
tion. 

Producers may obtain ‘loans and 
rice purchase agreements by apply- 
ing to their County Agricultural Con- 
servation Committee. Loans and pur- 


oar ments will be available 
Jan"31, 1950. 


—— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


G. J. O'KEEFE JOINS 
LATTIN ORGANIZATION 


BUFFALO — G. J. O’Keefe hes 
joined the staff of the Lattin Co. 
Inc., of Buffalo, Sheldon Lattin, presi- 
dent of the jobbing firm has ar- 
nounced. Mr. O’Keefe formerly was 
with the Nellis Feed Co., feed brok- 
ers, in Buffalo, and before joining 
that company was manager of the 
Kansas City office of the Cereal By- 
products Co. 
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The Choice Between Regimentation 
and Opportunity 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article, the essential text of 
an address presented at the Califor- 
nia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 
convention in San Francisco recent- 
ly, points out the dangers of regi- 
mentation inherent in plans to shift 
all the economic risks of agriculture 
to the government. Mr. Green, presi- 
dent of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., operates the H. H. 
Green Mill & Elevator Co., Pattons- 
burg. Mo. 


v ¥ 


AM, as you may know, the op- 
erator of a grain and feed busi- 
ness in the small town of Pat- 
tonsburg, Mo. I make some feed my- 
self, retail feed, buy and sell grain 
and, of course, handle many of the 
sidelines that normally go with this 
type of business. I wear overalls in 
my office and participate in all of 


By Henry H: Green 


the various activities in a country 
feed and grain establishment. Right 
here I have an advantage over some 
dealers; I get to know the farmer 
and feeder quite intimately, to talk 
to him in his own language, and, 
best of all, to feel that he accepts 
me as part of his agricultural com- 
munity. 

I give you that brief background 
in order that I may better be able 
to tell you of my philosophy that 
comes from conducting a business 
so close to the soil. In my years as 
an officer in my state and national 
associations, I have learned some of 
the problems that beset the trade, 
and as a merchant in a small agri- 
cultural community I have come to 
understand many of the farmers’ dif- 
ficulties. If I should make ‘an open- 
ing statement to summarize my ex- 
perience, I would say that the farm- 
er and the town business men are 


cut from the same cloth; that which 
we often magnify into a wide and 
alarming difference is really only 
some difference set up by their 
leaders, or our own. I am always 
amazed when I hear of the wide 
cleavage between farm and town. 
I personally am not so aware of it. 

We may hear that farmers are 
demanding higher and higher sup- 
port prices, and at the same time- 
that they show no responsibility for 
high food prices to consumers. But 
on second thought, we remember how 
many farmer friends have recognized 
that they cannot ask for floor prices 
at a high level and refuse to accept 
ceiling prices néar the same level. 
That clear thinking has spread so 
widely among the better farmers of 
the nation that today some of the na- 


tional farm organizations are openly 


advocating a flexible loan and sup- 
port price program, instead of an 
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A few strictly protected 


always sold. 
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‘Tue fellow who cuts prices, 
gives premiums and the like 
only borrows your customers. 
It is the man who gets your 
business with better quality that 
you must watch, he is taking 
your business for good. Any 
jobber cam build a steady quality 
business with DOBRY’S BEST 
atid BEST of the WEST. These 
superior flours always bring the 
customer back. We are mighty 
particular how we make them. 
We have never had to apologize 
for their quality nor explain the 
fair price at which they are 
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inflexibly high program. 
Remember that the farmer is an 
outstanding example of the Ameri- 
can capitalist, a man who owns prop- 
erty, employs labor and seeks a 
profit. And he is not so ignorant as 
to believe that he can enjoy security 
without cost. He doesn’t like acreage 
control, nor marketing quotas, yet 
he knows these are inevitable if he de- 
mands high price protection for the 
product he sells. He has seen potato 
acreage and production expand be- 
yond bounds when government guar- 
anteed minimum prices; he knows, 
in the cotton producing areas, that 
more protection for the high-cost 
states only means the more rapid 
expansion of cotton acreage in the 
low-cost states. 


- Worry About Surpluses 


Too many of us have been doing 
too much political worrying on the 
subject of crop surpluses. The poli- 
ticians told us agriculture would be 
ruined unless our huge surpluses of 
some crops were so subsidized for 
domestic use and export that the 
surplus could be gotten rid of regu- 
larly. Too many of us haven’t stopped 
to take that second thought—the 
thought that over the past 25 years 
even the U.S. has been on a net 
import basis as to food supplies. In 
the Midwest and South, one of the 
ideas that we still need to sell is 
that agriculture continually changes 
and that politicians have tended to 
overlook the need for adjustment in 
our production. It is so much easier 
for a politician to vote money for 
subsidies that will continue farm 
trouble than it is to demand a bet- 
ter and a continual adjustment of 
production te home demand first, and 
to foreign demand only second. 

I believe that farmers really want 
and deserve protection against prices 
that would spell ruinous conditions 
on the farm, but only a noisy and 
greedy fringe are demanding that 
government guarantee them both 
high costs and certain profits. It is 
my experience that farmers want to 
get their income from sales in the 


free market place; that they resent 


any charge that they want to be 
wards of a paternal government dol- 
ing out monthly checks to them as 
a privileged group; that they are 
opposed to a market price made by 
government alone. 

There is no such thing, they have 
found on second thought, as a single 
control in their favor. A control that 
guarantees them a high price must 
be followed—has been followed—at 
once by a control over their acreage. 
And since not even government can 
control the weather on even a con- 
trolled acreage, another control, 
called marketing quotas, had to be 
added. If those three controls fail 
to solve the problem, there must be 
some other way to get the unwanted 
surplus out of sight, so they have 
resorted to subsidized exports so that 
foreign people could eat our bread 
grains comparatively cheaper than 
our own people could buy them. Here 
the forgotten man, the taxpayer, 
pays at the grocery store to keep 
the farmers’ price up and pays again 
to ship the surplus abroad. Now the 
farmer is no fool; I know; I live 
close to them. And he is not so foo!- 
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FEED WHEAT, 
MALTING and 
FEED BARLEY 


608 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. Walt F. Mulloy, Mgr. 





280 GRAIN EXCHANGE BUILDING—MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Chivers of W HEAT, RYE, 
CORN and OATS, 





42 BROADWAY—NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 
Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
.Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 


High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


_ NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 








SNOBUDDY 





You can put your business trust 
in SNOBUDDY. This famous 
brand is certain to produce re- 
sults for any flour jobber. SNO- 
BUDDY ’S fine quality is backed 
with a “grass roots” system of 
wheat selection, unique in the mill- 
ing industry. And your efforts, 
too, are backed with merchan- 
dising help. 





The : 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. - GREAT BEND, KANSAS 





T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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ey Grocery Proprcts News 





From Keedoozle to Zizz-Buzz 





The Now-Abandoned Keedoozle at the 1948 Opening 


MEMPHIS — Clarence Saunders, 
the Memphis man who folded his 
Keedoozle store after a year, has 
come up with a new automatic groc- 
ery which he predicts will allow 
shoppers to “zizz right in and buzz 
right out.” 

It’s the “Zizz-Buzz,” scheduled to 
open Sept. 30 in the same. building 
which housed the Keedoozle and its 
complicated mechanism for deliver- 
ing groceries to the housewife. 

Under the new system, Mr. Saun- 
ders says, the conveyor belt to the 
checkout counter has been eliminat- 
ed. Patrons will still punch a button 
but will get immediate delivery of 
groceries and will use a push basket. 

In Keedoozle advertising, incident- 
ally, Mr. Saunders had made light of 
pushing a basket, calling it “duck- 
waddling.” 

As with the Keedoozle, Mr. Saun- 
ders is optimistic over his prospects. 
For his earlier store, he had pre- 
dicted the gross would be in the bil- 
lions of dollars in five years. 


Low Prices Promised 

In the “Zizz-Buzz,” he will stock 
no fresh meats or vegetables but will 
carry cured meats, eggs, butter and 
dairy products, he said. He also prom- 
ises prices 10% under those at other 
groceries. 

Mr. Saunders blamed failure of 
the Keedoozle partly on a bewilder- 








Peaches along with apples and 
other fruit are being pushed in major 
merchandising efforts this fall. 

And the Cling Peach Advisory 


Board’s campaign promot- 
Peach ing “Prize Peach Pie” is 


recognized as another 
Pie opportunity for tying in 
flour sales. Newspaper, 
magazine and radio advertising 


will urge housewives to use cling 
peaches in making the “prize peach 
pie.” 








ing mechanism and called the sys- 
tem “too far in advance of public 
thinking.” 

He also said customers claimed 
shortages for which refunds as high 
as 5%% of sales were made. The 
conveyor belt proved to be a bottle- 
neck, too many persons were needed 
to operate the belt end, and adding 


machines were inaccurate, Mr. Saun- 
ders said, 

He predicted that the new system 
will cut out these disadvantages and 
will eliminate refund trouble. 

While remodeling his building for 
the “Zizz-Buzz,” he declined to per- 
mit any photographs of the interior. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Saunders said he 
still believes in the Keedoozle idea 
and that “the Keedoozle Corp. will 
sell franchises. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MEETING GROUP HEADED 
BY GENERAL FOODS CHIEF 


NEW YORK—Austin S. Igleheart, 
president of General Foods Corp., 
will act as chairman of the program 
committee for the annual meeting 
of Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, Inc., to be held in the Waldorf- 
Astoria, Nov. 14-16. 

Vice chairman is H. Russell Bur- 
bank, president of Rockwood & Co. 
Other members are M. Lee Marshall, 
chairman of the board, Continental 
Baking Co.; George Coppers, presi- 
dent of National Biscuit Co.; Victor 
T. Norton, president of American 
Home Foods, Inc.; Robert Smallwood, 
president of Thomas J. Lipton, Inc.; 
John N. Curlett, vice president of 
McCormick & Co., and Hector Lazo, 
director of public relations for Sun- 
shine Biscuits, Inc. 








Something New 


On these pages The Northwest- 
ern Miller inaugurates a four- 
page section of news and fea- 
tures with emphasis on the dis- 
tribution phase of the flour mill- 
ing industry, in keeping with 
the increased need for effective 
flour merchandising methods. 
Readers will be interested in 
keeping up with the major food 
trends in food merchandising of 
all types. In this issue each 
manth will be found articles 
describing newest trends in the 
grocery products field, the im- 
portant news _ as it affects flour 
distributors and wholesale groc- 
ers, a review of the flour mar- 
ket, and general features de- 
scribing “what’s new” along 
the merchandising route from 
the miller to the end consumer. 











NEW BISCUIT PLANT 


TOLEDO—The Independent Bis- 
cuit Co., cookie and cracker dis- 
tributor, moved recently to new quar- 
ters at McCord Road and W. Ban- 
croft St., formerly occupied by the 
Frank Clegg Bakery. 





Boost in Family F 
* * 


lour Sales Foreeast 
* * 


* 


Huge Apple Surplus Prompts Apple Pie Promotion 


The normal cool weather spur to 
family flour sales may set an unex- 
pected boost this year when the ap- 
ple industry and chain and super 
markets stage a coordinated drive 
to move the 128-million-bushel high 
quality apple crop. 

At a recent Chicago meeting be- 
tween representatives of apple pro- 
ducers and chain and super market 
retailers, plans were formed which 
indicate that apple marketing this 
season will result in favorable profits 
for the cooperating groups, includ- 
ing the flour trade. 

Optimism is based on the united 
plans of the conference as well as 
the high quality of this year’s apple 
crop. 

Apple producers agreed first that 
all apples which did not meet the 
highest of market standards should 
be left in the orchards. Only the 
best quality of the best varieties 
will be sent to the markets in order 
to get apple customers and hold them 
as repeat sales later. 

Two special drives are already 
planned. The first will take place 
between Sept. 29 and Oct. 5 during 
the start of the apple marketing 
season, 

The next boost to apple sales will 
be timed to the Halloween period of 
Oct. 27 to Nov. 2, when apple appe- 


tites are normally at a peak. Another . 


drive is to be made sometime be- 
tween Thanksgiving and Christmas 
to coincide with the heavy market- 
ing of pork products which is ex- 
pected. 

Meanwhile, some retailer repre- 
sentatives disclosed impatience with 


the milling industry in its efforts 
to promote the use of combinations 
of flour and fruit. One retailer noted 
that the family flour bag contained 
small recipe booklets, but he argued 
that it would also be appropriate 
for millers to supply recipe books 
to go with apple packs so that the 





More Apple Pie on American Tables Is Campaign Goal 
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THE WAY TO A KID’S HEART—New friends were won for Dolly May 
Cookies when the Anderson Finer Food Store in Minneapolis passed out 
the cookies to youngsters. The store had advertised that, for one hour, it 
would give Dolly May Cookies to all youngsters under 12 years of age. 
Within a short time, the dealer reported, scores of kids had eaten away 
a sizeable portion of the stack of cookies. A group of the eager youngsters 


is shown above. 





customer would be subject to sales 
pressure at all times. 

Apart from the program adopted 
by the apple industry at Chicago, 
regional apple producers such as Car- 
roll R. Miller, manager of the Ap- 
palachian Apple Service Organiza- 
tion, are actively pushing cooking 
apples this year with apple pie as 
the leader. The industry aims at in- 
creasing consumption of apples by 
5 lb. a person this season. Mr. Miller 
says the greatest possibility for in- 
creased sales lies in the apple pie, 
which requires at least six apples. 

Apple industry leaders hope the 
milling industry may find it oppor- 
tune and profitable to coordinate flour 
selling efforts in the leading retail 
store organizations with the intensi- 
fied apple drive this year. 

Apple industry officials informed 
The Northwestern Miller that super 
markets and chain store organiza- 
tions plan to feature this year’s high 
quality apple crop in connection with 
all associated products. With the ef- 
ficient retail organizations behind 
the apple drive, it is felt that all 
associated food products will profit 
by adding their promotion efforts to 
the campaign. 

Millers who may find interest in the 
prospects of. the apple industry sales 
drive this year may communicate 
with Truman Nold, secretary of the 
National Apple Institute, at 726 
oa Place, N.W., Washington, 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD CHAINS LEAD RETAIL 
GROUPS IN 1949 EARNINGS 


NEW. YORK—Food chain stores 
are expected to lead other retail 
groups this year in earnings as com- 
pared with other years, the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce reports. 

A Journal survey shows that food 
chains may equal or exceed their top- 
notch 1948 earnings, even though 
prices and dolar volumes have 
dropped. In comparison, department 
store sales are expected to drop an 
average of 20 to 30% below last 
year’s level, and, variety chains 10 
to 20%. 

The paper reports that the con- 
sumers’ growing tendency to shop 
around apparently is helping chain 
stores, whose percentage of total gro- 
cery sales has climbed from less than 





38% a year ago to about 40%. 

Chains also have been able to lead 
in competitive pricing without hurt- 
ing profit margins, the survey shows. 
Safeway Stores said that profits for 
the first half of this year were more 
than double those during the same 
period last year, although sales vol- 
ume was down 9%. 

For some chains annual _turn- 
over is believed to be as much as 
15 or 16 times average inventory, 
compared with about eight in prewar 
years. This reflects the sharp cuts 
in inventory which came with defla- 
tion. 

The chains’ success also is attrib- 
uted to continued development of 
their merchandising techniques and 
consequent increases in employee pro- 
ductivity. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Kitchen Towel Made 
from Flour Bag 
Now on Market 


MINNEAPOLIS — A ready-to-use 
kitchen towel is now being marketed 
in grocery stores and dry goods 
stores. Made from bakers’ one-trip 
cotton flour bags, this towel is manu- 
factured by Leef Bros., Inc., a large 
Minneapolis industrial laundry work- 
ing in cooperation with the Textile 








Bag Manufacturers Assn. The 100-Ib. 
flour sack is opened, washed and 
stitched on an overcast machine and 
then packaged two to a cellophane 
bag. The attractively designed cello- 
phane bag was developed by Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. to do a merchandising 
job in self-service stores. The size of 
the towel is approximately 33” by 37”. 
A survey by Consumers Interests of 
Minneapolis showed that the house- 
wife desires the large size towel. 
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USE OF BAKERY FLOUR—Total consumption of wheat flour in bak- 
eries during 1947 has been estimated by the Bureau of the Census at 123,- 
364,000 sacks—44% more than the 85,882,270 sacks used in 1939. Of the 
97,023,000 sacks used by plants reporting in detail, 60,951,000 sacks were 
used by wholesale bakers selling to grocers. The rest was used as follows: 
wholesale bakers selling to hotels, restaurants and institutions, 5,585,000 
sacks; grocery chain bakeries, 5,116,000; retail house-to-house bakeries, 
7,870,000; retail multi-outlet bakeries, 3,213,000, and biscuit, cracker and 
pretzel bakeries, 14,288,000. (See The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 13.) 


Another Bureau of the Census report shows that U.S. flour 
mills shipped 254,318,000 sacks of white wheat four with an f.o.b. 
plant value of $1,501,146,000 during 1947. This represents an increase 
of 35% in quantity and 287% in value over the 1939 figures of 187,- 
967,000 sacks and $388,481,000. (The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 13.) 
Blended and prepared flour shipments in 1947 amounted to 47,374,000 
sacks with an f.o.b. plant value of $365,187,000. Of this amount, some 
40 million sacks were made in flour mills. Pancake, biscuit and 
waffle mixes accounted for most of the prepared flour produced in 
flour mills. 


DROP IN WHEAT PROSPECTS—Wheat crop prospects for 1949 de- 
clined slightly during August, but the total remains large. All wheat pro- 
duction is estimated by the U.S. Crop Reporting Board at 1,129 million 
bushels, compared with 1,288 million last year. Continued deterioration in 
spring wheat areas made the latest total a little less than last month’s 
figure. (The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 13.) Meanwhile, the second largest 
corn crop of record is practically assured with the latest estimate being 
3,526 million bushels, 3% below last year’s all-time high. Oats production 
is estimated at 1,314,258,000 bu., barley at 233,395,000 bu. and soybeans at 
204.2 million bushels. 


Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., will hold its annual 
meeting Nov. 14-16 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York, 
according to The Northwestern Miller of Aug. 30. The association's 
1950 midyear meeting will be held at the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., June 29-July 1. 


CONCENTRATION—The grain mill products industry is rated in the 
“moderate” concentration group in a Federal. Trade Commission report 
to Congress on “Concentration of Productive Facilities.’”’ Included in the 
industry are flour mills, producers of cereal preparations and producers of . 
grain feeds. The report, described as “a study of the extent of concentra- 
tion of economic power,” shows wide differences in the extent of concen- 
tration. For example, the tin-can industry is at one extreme with the larg- 
est single company holding 55.2% of the industry’s net capital assets. At the 
other extreme is woolen and worsted goods, with the largest company hold- 
ing only 16.7% of the assets. The biscuits and crackers industry is put in 
the “extreme” concentration group, in which three or four firms hold 60% 
control, while the bread baking industry is in the “low” concentration group. 
(See The Northwestern Miller of Aug. 30.) 


The Russell-Miller Milling Co. reported net earnings of $418,- 
808 for the year ending June 30. Net profit a year ago was $1,342,- 
217. Dividends of $458,424 were paid in the fiscal year. This 
amounted to $1.60 a share on common stock and $4.50 a share on 
preferred. For the year ending June 30, 1948, payments were $5.37 
on common stock and the regular $4.50 on preferred. (For further 
details see The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 30.) 


INSECT TROUBLE—tThe Millers National Federation reports that fiour 
mills have had difficulty with customers over the presence of insects on 
the outside of flour bags when cars are opened at destination. These insects, 
the federation says, come, in almost every case, from the linings and crevices 
of freight cars used previously for hauling grain. The milling group asks 
shippers to demand proper cleaning of cars. The federation, according to 
The Northwestern Miller of Aug. 30, also points out that Food & Drug 
Administration inspectors have been increasingly impatient with carriers 
not getting their equipment in order. 


Farmer memberships in market and purchasing cooperatives in- 
creased over the previous year by a half million during the 1947-48 
marketing season, the U.S. Department of Agriculture estimates. 
(The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 6.) The total rose from 5,400,000 
to 5,900,000. The report also shows 10,160 marketing and purchas- 
ing associations, representing a slight increase over the previous year. 


RAILROADS’ FIVE-DAY WEEK—One of the most important questions 
raised among millers by the railroads’ new five-day week concerns the bill- 
ing of mill products shipped at the end of the week, according to the Millers 
National Federation. (The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 30.) Where mills run 
five days, this figures chiefly in connéction with billing shipments milled 
Friday night. Where mills operate on Saturday, the question also applies 
to billing of Saturday and Saturday night production. In many cases, local 
offices are open all or part of Saturday, permitting billing on at least part 
of the week-end production. At the same time a rule change is reducing 
the normal demurrage period to Monday to Friday, inclusive, in almost all 
areas—Saturday becoming a free day. 
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The Flour Distributor’s 
Viewpoint eee by Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 





ITH the fall and winter sea- 

sons upon us, local flour as- 

sociations are beginning their 
meeting schedules. Most such groups 
suspend their get-togethers during 
the summer months, but become ac- 
tive now when there is more work to 
be done. 

The officers of local associations 
are awake to the problems in their 
market that can be helped or solved 
through association effort—the as- 
sistance of every member is needed. 
Too frequently the work in these 
organizations is done by too few. The 
local associations which accomplish 
most are those in which the member- 
ship works as a team. 


CHANGE OF FOCUS—Since the 
1949 wheat harvest is now a thing 
of the past, flour distributors and 
millers can turn their attention to 
the merchandising of their products, 
rather than to estimating the price 
effect of the crop. 

After all, the business of flour dis- 
tributors is to sell flour at a suf- 
ficient mark-up over the price they 
pay for it to return to them a 
legitimate profit on their business 
operation. That is the only way a 
flour distributing business can be 
conducted on a safe and efficient ba- 
sis. 

Naturally, flour distributors want 
to buy their products on a good ba- 
sis. They have a right to expect 
their sources of supply to keep them 
posted on market trends, and they 
should buy whenever they think the 
time is right. They must keep in 
mind, however, that their chief func- 
tion is to merchandise flour, and to 
do so at a profit. 


POINT OF CONTAC T—Retail 
grocers are the point of contact 
with consumers upon which flour 
millers and wholesale grocers must 
depend for their final sales. Un- 
fortunately, in recent years retail- 
ers have not been particularly ef- 
ficient advertisers. Their chain store 
competitors have done far better in 
this respect. 

At the same time, wholesalers have 








CATALOG AIDS SELLING—This 
new NABISOO product catalog is 
being used as an aid to both sales- 
men and customers. For each of its 
salesmen, the National Biscuit Co. 
has provided the leather-bound cata- 
log showing in color the various prod- 
ucts and packages. 


a definite responsibility for the re- 
tail advertising of their customers. 
The latter, handling hundreds of dif- 
ferent food items, and most of them 
without advertising departments, 
simply do not give this phase of their 
businesses the attention that it re- 
quires. 

Their suppliers can be most help- 
ful to them by pointing out the items 
that should be advertised so that they 
will gain the greatest possible profit. 
Flour should be first among the 
itéms stressed, since it is a basic 
item that is in constant demand. 


COST CONTROL—We are nearing 
the end of another year, with the 
necessity for studying administra- 
tion, selling, warehousing and deliv- 
ery costs so that the flour distribu- 
tor will know exactly where the 
weak spots were in his yearly profit 
—or loss—picture. 

Efficiency must be improved in this 
cost accounting department so that 
the business as a whole may be oper- 
ated efficiently and profitably. Con- 
sider carefully what you actually 
know about the costs of operation. 
Is it enough? 


PRICE WARS—For years we have 
pointed out in this column that 
profit on flour should be made on a 
merchandising basis rather than on 
the trend of the market. If either 
millers or flour distributors desire to 
speculate the futures grain mar- 
kets are at their disposal. 

However, price wars continue, both 
among millers and jobbers. Recent- 
ly, at the very outset of the market- 
ing season, millers engaged in a par- 
ticularly strong price war over a 
week-end. This selling effort was 
made at a time when the grain mar- 
kets were closed. 

With an example such as this set 
before them, there can be little 
wonder if flour jobbers follow suit 
and engage in price wars of their 
own. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that this is not merchandising 
either on the part of mills or dis- 
tributors. When all phases of the in- 
dustry realize that their function is 
to sell flour, rather than to try to 
make a profit on market trends, all 
will be better off. 


AD PROGRAM—With the end of the 
summer Millers’ Long Range Pro- 
gram ads, attention will naturally be 
devoted to those products which are 
sold in greater volume during the 
fall and winter seasons. This makes 
little difference to flour jobbers, as 
the products they sell are used in all 
seasons of the year. 

The important thing is that dis- 
tributors should do everything they 
can to aid the millers’ advertis- 
ing program at all times, regardless 
of the season. The competition from 
other foods is strong, and every pos- 
sible effort should be put forth to 
increase the consumption of flour, re- 
gardless of what form in which it 
may be used. 

Distributors are not asked to con- 
tribute financially to this program, 
but they should do all in their power 
to aid it through getting their retail 
customers to use whatever point-of- 
sale material may be available. The 
day of the sellers’ market is over. 






Real sales effort is required, and 
one of the best ways to accomplish 
this end is to cooperate with the 
Millers’ Long Range Program. 


WHOLESALERS’ GAIN—Wholesale 
grocers and other distributors of flour 
are concerned with retaining their 
position in the flour distributing in- 
dustry. Whatever flour millers sell di- 
rect is just that much less volume 
for distributors. Consequently, the 
latter must do everything they can 
to maintain their position in the dis- 
tribution picture. 

There are two ways of doing this. 
The first is to put real sales effort. 
back of flour. It is a basic commodity 
which is in demand at all times, re- 
gardless of business conditions. It 
provides them with a sales outlet 
which is not true of luxury items. 

The second way in which whole- 
salers may cooperate in this field is 
to watch their costs so that the dis- 
tribution of flour through their or- 
ganizations is attractive to millers. 
This can be done through careful 
guarding of warehouse and delivery 
functions. When wholesalers can pro- 
vide distribution to millers as ef- 
ficiently and as economically as the 
latter can do for themselves, then 
the wholesaling industry is in a 
sound position. 


MORE ON FOOD LAW—In this col- 
umn on page 17 of the Aug. 16 issue 
of The Northwestern -Miller, under 
the title, “The Food and Drug Act,” 
there appeared a statement that flour 
distributors could be found guilty for 
any insect fragmentation which might 
be found in flour they sold, even 
though it had not been in their pos- 
session. Here is a correcting and 
clarifying statement from George P. 
Larrick, ‘associate commissioner of 
Food and Drugs, which we are glad 
to publish: 

“It is not true that flour distrib- 
utors are guilty under the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act if any frag- 
mentation whatever is found in flour 
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which they have sold. As you know, 
the law does not prohibit all “frag- 
mentation in flour” and furthermore 
dealers who proceed to buy and sell 
merchandise in good faith are spe- 
cifically provided with an exemption 
from prosecution under the Food, 
Drug and Act. The perti- 
nent section (303(c)) reads: “No per- 
son shall be subject to the penalties 
of subsection (a) of this section, (1) 
for having received in interstate 
commerce any article and delivered 
it or proffered delivery of it, if such 
delivery or proffer was made in good 
faith, unless he refuses to furnish 
on request of an officer or employee 
duly designated by the Administra- 
tor the name and address of the per- 


\ son from whom he purchased or re- 


ceived such article and copies of all 
documents, if any there be, pertain- 
ing to the delivery of the article to 
him; or (2) for having>violated sec- 
tion 301 (a) or (d), if he establishes 
a guaranty or undertaking signed by, 
and containing the name and address 
of, the person residing in the US. 
from whom he received in good fai<h 
the article, to the effect, in the case 
of an alleged violation of section 3(1 
(a), that such article is not adulter- 
ated or misbranded, within the mean- 
ing of this, act.” 


———~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


GENERAL MILLS BEGINS 
LONE RANGER TV SHOW 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., is putting the Lone Ranger story 
on television screens across the na- 
tion in a series of 52 weekly half- 
hour programs, beginning this month. 

The opening schedule of stations in 
34 major markets is expected to be 
expanded, General Mills said. Most of 
the stations carried the first pro- 
gram Sept. 15. 

Three commercials were included 
in the first program. The opener 
plugged Betty Crocker GingerCake 
Mix, the second supported Cheerios, 
breakfast cereal, and the final com- 
mercial centered on Bisquick. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


RAISIN BOARD NAMES AGENCY 
SAN FRANCISCO—The California 
Raisin Advisory Board, through its 
manager, Paul L. Johnson, has an- 
nounced the appointment of J. Walter 
Thompson Co., San Francisco, to 
handle raisin promotion as.a further 
means of stabilizing the industry and 
its markets throughout the world. 





Mother’s Baking 





Most Bread Used on Farms 
in Wiseonsin Is Home-Baked 


MADISON, WIS. — Three-fifths of 
the bread used on Wisconsin farms 
is baked by housewives in farm 
kitchens, a government survey shows. 

About 10 or 11 loaves of bread are 
consumed weekly on the average 
Wisconsin farm, the state crop and 
livestock reporting service says. Of 
these, the report adds, 6.2 loaves are 
baked on the farm and 4.3 loaves are 
purchased. 


However, the report points out, 
there are more farms in the state on 
which all or part of the bread used is 
purchased than there are farms on 
which the entire supply is home- 
baked. 

Improved transportation and great- 
er availability of bakery bread are 
listed among the reasons for a de- 
cline over the years in farm baking. 


Thirty percent of the farms sur- 


veyed reported that all bread used 
was baked at home, 43% said none 
of the bread consumed was home- 
baked, and the remaining 43% used 
both types. 

The report said that, in cases 
where both types were used, it ap- 
peared purchases represented speci '- 
ty breads such as rye, whole whe:t 
and cracked wheat. 

Regionally, the average consum)- 
tion of bread ranges from 9.6 to 11.4 
loaves a week for a farm. The nort)h- 
west and north central crop repor'- 
ing districts—where there are mary 
small farms—were the only two re- 
gions reporting an average of less 
than 10 loaves. In two regions, the 
northeast and southwest, the ave'- 
age was more than 11. 

The percentage of bread baked on 
the farm varies from 38 to 80% 
among the regions. 
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Home-packed lunches should pro- 
vide America’s children one-third of 
their daily food nec. Enriched or 
whole grain bread used in appetiz- 
ing prepared sandwiches will supply 
a good percentage of the nourish- 
ment the child needs. 

School lunch representatives of the 
government, working as part of the 
National “School Lunch Program, 
have said that mother would “be 
appalled” if she saw what her chil- 
dren ate, or refused to eat, during 
their midday meal. Hurried, thrown- 
together lunches without either the 
necessary nourishment or attractive 
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appearance were blamed by these 
nutrition experts for the school 
child’s frequent malnutrition in the 
midst of plenty. 

A recent article in Look magazine 
recommended that children help pre- 
pare their own lunches, and reviewed 
the improved methods and materials 
for packaging which would make the 
school child and the worker who 
must carry meals from home look 
forward to lunch, instead of dreading 
the wet mass so often found in the 
lunch box. 

Each lunch should be checked for 
five essentials, the article points out: 


ad— for Tasty Sunduilehes —Takes Top Spot in Home-Packed Lunch 


Enriched or whole grain bread, meat 
or cheese for added proteins, fresh 
fruits or vegetables, butter and whole 
milk. Lunch menus may be varied by 
using different breads for sandwich- 
es and changing the fillings. There 
is no disadvantage in using day-old 
bread for the sandwiches; ease of 
spreading the butter and filling may 
be facilitated by using the firmer 
slice. In the photographs above, the 
new method of preparing a good sup- 
ply of sandwiches in advance and 
freezing them in the freeze com- 
partment of a refrigerator or a home 
freezer is explained. After the dif- 





















€ Look Magazine 


ferent types of sandwiches are pre- 
pared, they are wrapped, labeled, and 
put in the freezer. Later, the sand- 
wiches are selected to provide a good 
day’s menu, fruits and vegetables 
are added, and the lunch will be 
ready for eating by midday. Another 
method useful to the harried house- 
wife is shown in the two illustra- 
tions at the right above: The lunch 
is prepared at night and put in the 
freeze compartment, where it can be 
removed fresh in the morning. By 
lunchtime, everything will be 
thawed out and a pleasant lunch 
away from home will be ready. 





Retail Grocers Launch Drive 
to Improve Trade Practices 


CHICAGO — A nationwide cam- 
paign “to improve food industry 
trade practices and to correct abuses 
within the industry” has been 
launched by the National Association 
of Retail Grocers. The association 
says it hopes to enlist cooperation of 
the nation’s 500 leading food manu- 
facturers and processors in an effort 
“to give all an equal chance in a free 
market.” 

A 10-point program has been urged 








FALL SALES COMBINATION—A 
nationwide campaign featuring a tie- 
in of Pillsbury Pancake Mix and Ver- 
mont Maid Syrup is under way. The 
tie-in, praised as a natural for fall, is 
being promoted through major maga- 
zine and radio network advertising 
as well as special merchandising 
techniques. Above is a display of the 
mix and syrup. Paul S. Gerot, grocery 
products division president for Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., says actual tests 
show doubled and tripled sales on 
combination display. 


by C. C. Precure of Britton, Okla., 
president of NARGUS, in a letter to 
executives of the leading food firms, 
as a means of assuring the continued 
strength of the free enterprise system 
and “of helping to make our system 
work for the prosperity of all.” 

Mr. Precure, acting at the specific 
request of the NARGUS executive 
board, asked, among other things, 
that manufacturers’ representatives 
avoid efforts to set retail prices; that 
warehouse and shelf service be made 
available to all retailers by manu- 
facturers; that all retailers be told 
the terms of special allowances and 
that these allowances be paid only 
for actual services performed. 


Here are the recommendations: 


All salesmen should be specifically 
instructed to refrain from sug- 
gesting retail prices to retailers. 


Manufacturers and distributors 

who service shelves and ware- 
house stocks should offer the same 
service to all their customers and 
dealers or discontinue the practice 
entirely. 


Manufacturers and distributors 

should advise their customers and 
dealers as to the terms of all their 
advertising, promotional and display 
allowances at the same time. 


Manufacturers and distributors 

should at all times refrain from 
paying any so-called advertising al- 
lowances, display allowances, or pro- 
motional allowances, except for serv- 
ices actually rendered, advertising 
actually used, or displays actually 
installed. 


Manufacturers and distributors 
who have a wide spread between 
minimum and maximum quantity 
prices should. review their selling 
costs to determine whether distribu- 


tion costs warrant such a_ wide 
spread, 


Manufacturers and distributors 

who are able to justify such a 
wide spread in quantity prices on 
the basis of their distribution costs 
should consider changing their dis- 
tribution methods. 


Manufacturers and distributors 

should discontinue the policy, if 
such they have, of requiring retail- 
ers to return invoices to secure ad- 
justment on prices. 


Manufacturers and distributors 
should refrain from the anounce- 
ment of “temporary price reductions” 
unless these announcements are made 
in good faith and are not intended 


to be almost immediately entered as 
permanent reductions. 


Manufacturers and distributors 

should indicate their cash and 
trade discount terms on the face of 
their invoices in legible print. 


1 The National Association of 

Retail Grocers advises manu- 
turers and dealers of its opposition 
to one-cent sales and other merchan- 
dising deals that do not compensate 
the retailer in an amount equal to his 
normal mark-up for the product sold, 
and of its support for five-cent deals 
or similar promotions which will in- 
sure the retailers a normal margin 
of profit on the regular price com- 
modity as well as on the item sold 
at the reduced price. 








PRIZEWINNER—O. L. Benson, Benson’s Bakery, Montgomery, Ala., 
was the winner of a picnic hamper at the International Milling Co. booth 
during the recent Milwaukee convention of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America. Mr. Benson is on the left above showing the kit to Oliver 
Steele, representative in Birmingham, Ala., for the International coni- 
pany since 1910. Mr. Benson’s father was a baker in Athens, Ga., and 
after military service he started his own shop. He now has three branches, 
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NEW IN NAME ONLY — 


HE Interstate Grain Corporation is a new name for the for- 

mer Lathrop Grain Corporation. Under this more descriptive 
company name, we will continue to furnish a complete grain 
service in the vast area from Nebraska and lowa south to the 
Gulf. Experienced personnel, closely in touch with markets 
all the time, will fill your needs promptly and efficiently. Call 
any of our offices listed on the right. 











KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. * L.D. 999 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. © Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. * Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 

Co-managers 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
RIO RODE SOOT IN ARES PENNE SOE ZEEE 





Milled for those who 
ALFALFA MEAL want only the finest 





Sen-Cured ond Dehydrated baking qualities ... 
NATIONAL ALFALFA : 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. from the choice of the 
Lemer, Cole. St. Louls, Mo. 








nation’s wheats. 





T ~=6oR GC PRATT cAn Independent Pill 


Exporter 


DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS IN ' 
1 ronteo Str 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS rORONTO, ONT. CANADA 





WOLF MI 
ELLINWOO 
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Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 
































DIXIE LILY 
PRUE LILY. | COATSWORTH & COOPER 
TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. p. THE BUNLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
et Grain and 
E “RUSSELL’S BEST”’ Feeds 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein Exporters 
La Grange Flours... || 228222225 7 
directly from growers. TORONTO, CANADA 
whether plain or enriched, remain the same SEES SEES Oe. 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange Choice SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Mills over the half century and more of 


their operation. Mi LLI A G WwW K E AT is ‘Winnipeg Grain Exchange 











This quality pattern is not an accident but Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- NORRIS GRAIN ga ANY Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
tion and careful milling. — TORONTO 1, CANADA 
Y san de d e . . 
ou can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS THE NEW CENTURY CO. King Milling Company 
5088 So. Wanton Ave. Chicage 9, tt. High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
LA GRANGE MILLS RED WING, Always in Market for Flour and Feed Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
MINNESOTA Producers of Successful Millers for Fifty Years 








DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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SAth Class of 
AIB Baking 


School Graduates 


CHICAGO—The 54th class of the 
American Institute of Baking School 
was graduated at commencement ex- 
ercises at the institute Sept. 2. Dr. 
William B. Bradley, director of AIB 
laboratories, presided during the 
graduation exercises. 

Robert Lloyd, president of AIB 
alumni association, sent his greetings 
to the graduates in a telegram which 
was read by Dr. Bradley. 

Victor E. Marx, chairman of the 
trustees of the C. B. Morison. Me- 
morial Fund, described the history of 
this fund and called upon William 
Walmsley, principal of the AIB 
school, to announce the winner’s 
name. The C. B. Morison Award, 
consisting of a selection of books on 
baking, was presented to Walter Sea- 
bolt, Harvey’s Bakery, LaCrosse, 
Wis. The award is. presented to the 
student in each graduating class who 
makes the most progress during the 
course of instruction. 

George T. Carlin, director of tech- 
nical sales service of Swift & Co., 
delivered the commencement address. 
Mr. Carlin recited the established 
purpose of the American Institute 
of Baking and stated that the wel- 
fare of mankind is especially impor- 
tant because it is the reason for their 
existence as a baker. He emphasized 
that their education had just be- 
gun and the difference between stu- 
dents is what they do after they 
leave AIB and not what they do while 
in school. 

Louis E. Caster, president of the 
AIB, presented diplomas to 48 grad- 
uates with the assistance of William 
Prouty, assistant school principal. 
Following the diploma presentation, 
Mr. Caster spoke briefly to the grad- 
uates and pointed out that when he 
shook their hands, he did so on be- 
half of the AIB members, officers and 
board of directors who make the 
American Institute of Baking possi- 
ble. He reminded them that the great- 
est ambassadors of good will are the 
men who have gone before them and 
who are now serving the baking 
industry. He asked them to be con- 
structive critics so that AIB can 
keep in touch with the people they 
serve, 


Donald W. Stulp, president of the 





AWARD WINNER—The C. B. Mori- 
son Award, consisting of a selec- 
tion of books on baking, is presented 
above to Walter Seabolt (left), La 
Crosse, Wis., by Victor E. Marx, 
chairman of the C. B. Morison Me- 
morial Fund Trustees, during the 
recent graduation exercises of the 
54th class of the American Institute 
of Baking School. 


class, and Robert H. Winalski, secre- 
tary-treasurer, expressed the student 
farewells to AIB to close the com- 
mencement program. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDENDS 








NEW YORK—The board of direc- 


tors of Continental Baking Co. has 
declared the following dividends: A 
quarterly dividend of $1.32% a share 
on the outstanding $5.50 dividend 
preferred stock, payable Oct. 1 to 
holders of record of such stock at the 
close of business Sept. 16; and a 
regular quarterly dividend, for the 
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third quarter of the year 1949, of 25¢ 
a share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable Oct. 1 to holders of 
record of such stock at the close of 
business Sept. 16. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ABILENE MILL FESTIVAL 

ABILENE, KANSAS—The Abilene 
Flour Mills Co. held its fourth an- 
nual watermelon festival at Eisen- 
hower Park, Abilene, Kansas, Sept. 
12. This is a good-will get together 
of farmers sponsored jointly by the 
Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene Lions 
Club, -Dickinson County Farm Bu- 
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reau and the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. Outstanding accomplish- 
ments in that area are that 91% of 
the wheat acreage is now the recom- 
mended Pawnee variety; the county 
has an outstanding seed cleaning and 
treating program and shows a 200% 
increase in the use of commercial 
fertilizer. The group was addressed 
by Prof. A. L. Clapp, agronomy de- 
partment, Kansas State College; 
Marion S. Buckley, Industrial Fumi- 
gants, Inc.; and Jess B. Smith and 
Cliff Skiver, Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. 





THIS 1S NUMBER SIX 
OF A SERIES ILLUS. 
TRATING POPULAR 
AMERICAN SPORTS 


--- you always 
choose quality 





A slow, calculated aim, the sudden lash of a released bow- 


string — all the pent-up power of wood and sinew send the 
arrow hurtling toward a perfect bull’s-eye! That’s archery— 
one of the world’s most ancient sports, still giving new thrills 
to thousands of American sportsmen. 


A champion archer spends many hours perfecting his aim 


and coordination... 


you can bet that he guards his hard-won 


skill with nothing but the best in bow, string and arrow, just 
as America’s leading bakers rely on top quality ingredients 
to safeguard the results of their own experience and know-how. 


Your experienced Commander-Larabee representative is 
ready and able to help you with your particular baking prob- 


lems and flour needs. 


Consult him on his next call. 


And 


remember, when performance counts, choose quality 
choose a Commander-Larabee Flour! 





We hope you will visit us at 
= Booth 374 
National ies Convention 
Atlantic City « October 15-20 


GENERAL OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS 


1. NOCKING THE ARROW Grasp 
arrow between first and second 
fingers. Put arrow on left side 
of bow for a right handed shot. 
2. START OF DRAW Bow is held 
with relaxed grip. Right elbow 
held fairly high with arm and 
arrow forming a straight line. 
3. FULL DRAW—AIMING Upper 
bowstring should bisect the nose 
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and chin. Right hand anchored 
under chin. Lean into arrow. 

4. THE RELEASE After release, 
be sure to follow-through by 
holding the full draw position 
until the arrow strikes the target. 
5. THE RESULT Bull’s-eye counts 
nine points, next circle seven 
points, next circles count five, 
three and one respectively. 





COMMANDER MILLING CO. MINNEAPOLIS 
THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. . KANSAS CITY 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP. . BUFFALO 








For Larger and 


Better Conventions 


Further progress is being made in 
the baking industry trend toward 
larger and better conventions by 
combining the annual meetings of 
state associations. The state associa- 
tions of Indiana, Wisconsin and Illi- 
nois have announced their plans for 
a joint convention to be held next 
year at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago 
May 7-9. Previously announced was 
the joint convention of the Kansas, 
Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma 
associations to be held at Kansas 
City. 

Bakers in these states can look 
forward to better programs, wider 
contacts and enlarged entertainment 
features at the conventions next 
spring. 

eee 


Those Dignifjied 
Britons 


The Northwestern Miller’s London 
manager reported some extraordi- 
nary antics in the Corn Exchange on 
a certain day half a century ago. 
Said he: 

“When I come to write about the 
market this week I feel somewhat 
like the little girl who was cautioned 
by her mother not to speak of Mr. 
Jones’ nose. Mr. Jones was a guest 
expected to dinner, who was unfor- 
tunately deficient in the matter of a 
nose. The little girl held her peace 
pretty well during the dinner, but 
mortified her mother and startled 
Mr. Jones by exclaiming, before din- 
ner was over, ‘Oh, mamma, why did 
you tell me not to speak about Mr. 
Jones’ nose? He has not got any to 
speak about.” If there is any market 
here at present it is not much more 
apparent than the nose of the tale. 

“Last Monday was the bank holi- 
day known as Boxing Day. The ex- 
change was closed, and yesterday, 
Tuesday, the offices around Mark 
Lane were pretty generally deserted. 
Today most of the standholders are 
on the market, though even many of 
those are missing, but as for buyers, 
there is hardly a sprinkling of them, 
and the market wears a deserted air, 
in very great contrast to the excite- 
ment that was rampant for a time 
last Friday after half past two. Two 
footballs then made their appearance, 
and while the sober minded men of 
the market scrambled up to the top 
of their stands, or took refuge in the 
little enclosures at the back, the 
more sportive element went in with 
vim and there was much running to 
and fro and scrimmaging for the 
balls. Sometimes a man would get 
a good clear kick at it and lift it 
nearly to the upper girders, when the 
crowd would set up a shout; but 
more often there would be a lot of 
eight or ten men struggling over the 
possession of the ball. 


“Occasionally the ball would be 
kicked so as to approach an unsus- 
pecting beholder from the rear, and 
several times I saw it thus light 
squarely on a man’s hat. This is 
great fun for the beholder. Besides 
footballs, top hats were going through 
the air, looking pretty shapely at 
first but afterwards reduced to a rim 
and a bowl, which had long since 
parted company. Later on, samples 
began to fly about; at first grain 
samples, then samples of flour and 
of fine feed. 

“While the sample throwing was 
not confined to any special district 
or quarter of the market, towards 
the last it seemed to be the rule to 
bombard with flour samples the lit- 
tle crowd scrimmaging for the foot- 
ball, and many men soon showed by 
their floury appearance that they 
had been in the thick of the fray. 

“One of the amusing features of 
the whole business was the unexpect- 
ed flights of the footballs. You would 
be in a stand apparently quite out of 
the way of the scrimmage for the 
ball, when all of a sudden the ball 
would alight in the very enclosure 
where you were, and in an instant 
the whole horde of scrimmagers 
would fill the enclosure, struggling 
with each other for the ball. 

“A sad affair marked the football 
playing this year. In one of the scrim- 
mages, a man in the employ of one 
the grain firms suffered an internal 
injury, unsuspected at the time, from 
which he has since died.” 


& & %& ROMAN FLOUR GRADES 
—Pliny, the historian, writing in the 
First Century A.D., indicates that 
there were flour grades in his day. 
“From one modius of the grain,” he 
says, “there should be extracted four 
sextars of bolted flour, half a modius 
of white meal, four sextars of coarse 
meal, and four sextars of bran.” 
& & & That the various products 
represented recognized differences 
in commercial value is likewise 
proved by another statement of 
Pliny’s: “When the prices of grain 
are moderate, meal sells at 40 ases 
the modius, bolted flour at 8 ases 
more, and bolted flour of winter 
wheat at 16 ases more.” % #% & 
Boltipg was a very early develop- 
ment, used not only to produce a fine 
flour, but still more to separate the 
flour from the particles of stone 
chipped off from the millstone, and 
also from the sand which was fre- 
quently mixed with the grain to 
facilitate the grinding process. Fur- 
thermore, the practice of flour adul- 
teration was by no means uncom- 
mon, and the millers of Campania 
made a special point of mixing chalk 
with their meal to give it an added 
whiteness—a fact attested not only 
by Pliny, but by a decree of the 
Emperor Augustus authorizing an 
annual payment for the lease of the 
hill whence this particular kind of 
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chalk was obtained. Thus, in addi- ~ ter. However, in the days of its use- 


tion to proving the antiquity of sup- 
posedly modern flour grades, Pliny 
shows that the demand for white 
flour, and a custom analogous to 
bleaching, existed nearly 2,000 years 
ago. 

e®ee 


Much has been printed on this and 
other pages of The Northwestern 
Miller about the Old Hook Mill at 
East Hampton, L.I., home of John 
Howard Payne, author of “Home, 
Sweet Home.” To keep folks up to 
date, it should be recorded that a 
recent windstorm blew off one of 
its sail arms. This has resulted in a 
prolonged but as yet fruitless search 
for a 40-ft. piece of locust wood, 
8x10 inches at the center, with which 
to replace it. The mill, 143 years 
old, is now a museum piece, public 
owned and operated. Stocks of meal, 
ground for the tourist trade, are run- 
ning low and search for locust trees 
of the right dimension is being anx- 
iously maintained. 


e®e @ 
WHEN LINCOLN WENT TO MILL 
—Over in La Rue County, Kentucky, 
on the banks of Nolin River, is situ- 
ated a historic old mill, fast going 
to ruin. The structure, one of the 
oldest in the state, is built of stone 
and it presents a picturesque appear- 
ance. It is two stories high and is 
provided with a small over-shot wheel 
which was revolved by water led 
directly from the river by a long 
wooden trough that is now decayed 
and fallen from its original position. 
The mill was provided with old fash- 
ioned buhrs and hopper and its ma- 
chinery was of a very crude charac- 
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The Historic Kentucky Mill Mentioned in the Accompanying Article from 





fulness the plant, known as Perci- 
ful’s mill, did a profitable business, 
drawing patronage from three coun- 
ties. It was the property of Richard 
Perciful, a man of consideralle 
wealth and much enterprise, wo 
died many years ago. 

This old mill is historic from the 
fact that it was here that Abrahem 
Lincoln, when a ‘gawky country led, 
used .to carry his grist, and the fvl- 
lowing story of the boy, who afte r- 
wards became president, and the oid 
mill, is yet current in La Rue aid 
Hardin counties: 

It seems that it was the habit of 
the lads who used to gather at the 
old mill to joke and jibe “Abe” good 
naturedly because of his seedy cloih- 
ing. The youthful Lincoln was wont 
to appear at the mill astride a sleepy- 
looking donkey, and wearing cotton- 
made or blue jean trousers two sizes 
too short, and very much too small 
around the waist. He used bed-tick- 
ing suspenders, wore a faded blue 
cotton shirt, and topped all off with 
a well-worn, wide-brimmed straw or 
cheap wool hat. One day when the 
boys’ jests were particularly caustic, 
Lincoln, who would rather joke than 
be joked, waxed wroth and gave three 
of the youths a severe thrashing. 
The smallest and most persistent of 
the gang was thrown out of the mill 
window into the river, and but for 
the help of an old negro would have 
drowned. 

It is said that this bit of punish- 
ment had a good effect on the jesters, 
none of them ever daring to offer the 
lank Lincoln youth another affront 
about his wearing apparel. J. S. Wil- 
son, in The Northwestern Miller, 1899. 


The Northwestern Miller of Fifty Years ago. 
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COMING OUT OF THE WOODS 

7 O matter how big the woods may be, when 
you're half way in you're already on the 
way out. 

" We are willing to stick our neck out on this— 
that the flour milling industry is a lot more 
than half way through the deep, dark woods of 
domestic competition into which it ventured some 
fourteen or fifteen months ago. 

If the industry had used its best judgment 
it needn’t have gone into the woods at all. It 
knew how deep, dark and dangerous this old 
forest was. To make a bad matter worse, it made 
up its mind to plunge in long before it got there. 
As one of our milling friends puts the matter: 
“We were so smart we knew exactly what was 
going to happen to us when the big export spree 
was over, and we hurried it up—made it happen 
several months before anything needed to happen.” 

There was a kind of fatalism about the thing. 
It was the kind of calamity that ‘‘couldn’t happen 
here’—to an industry so experienced, so wise, so 
perfectly aware of what was going on. And yet 
when the moment came, away went the industry’s 
carcfully-built disciplines of recent years and all 
its lofty sophistication. The industry cried 
*Kismet”—which means that it abdicated the 
cay taincy of its soul. 

But this is history now—to be laid alongside 
the records of many another similar episode of 
the past. There’s not much use talking about it, 
because everyone who had any part in it knows 
all that ‘could be said about it here—and, con- 
cerning any particular person’s part in it, much 
more than can be said here. This portion of the 
story has to do with the going in to the woods, but 
the coming out is altogether a different matter. 
About that we shall have a lot to say, from this 
time forth, and it won’t be dismal. 

First of all, there is one thing few of us seem 
to have noticed. We haven’t been able to see the 
forest clearly because of the trees. But now the 
milling industry finds a lot of other folks in the 
forest—the woods are full of them. It turns out 
that this isn’t the milling industry’s own particu- 
lar, private forest. It is the Great Wood of Reces- 
sion and Readjustment. Maybe it had to be there, 
and maybe milling, along with the rest of the 
American business world, had to push through it 
—though certainly it could have found an easier 
path. 

There’s another thing that ought to be noticed. 
Having entered the woods ahead of the pack, flour 
milling is bound to be among the first to come 
out. 

It’s time to strike up the band. The flour in- 
dustry has all its traditional assets and advan- 
tages. These do not need to be rehearsed. It has 
the same fine leadership and rank and file. These 
can be counted upon to come together again and 
to enforce the discipline upon business practice 
that readily results from friendly and generous 
competition. There’s plenty to do when the indus- 
try gets its feet back under the Round Table of 
joint effort. The Long Range Program, for 
example, needs another big push. We hear stir- 
rings along the associational front which ought 
Soon to be ready for the news columns. Over 
yonder at the edge of the woods, where we've 
been lingering altogether too long among the 
dark shadows, they’re singing something that 
sounds to us very much like “Oh, What a Beauti- 
ful Morning!” 






CONGRESSIONAL DIETITIANS 

AT is more than figuratively in the fire when 

Congress presumes to say how much of it 
must go into our daily bread. And more than 
shortening is in the fire, for if.our national leg- 
islature is to say what we shall eat or shall not 
eat in one particular, why not in all particulars? 
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And if what we eat is to be prescribed, how long 
will it be before the cut of our coats and the 
pattern of our thoughts become the concern of 
national legislators inspired by political urgen- 
cies and federal statutes implemented by bu- 
reaucracy? 

It is charitable to assume that Sen. Milton 
Young (R., N.D.) and Sen. Guy Gillette (R., 
Iowa) had not looked these things in the eye 
when they hurriedly introduced their bill requir- 
ing bakers to use natural fats in the amount of 
not less than 4% by weight of their products and 
banning the use of “substitute materials such as 
polyoxyethylene ingredients” in bakery products 


‘to the extent that they replace natural oils or 


fats. 

Maybe such a bill would be constitutional — 
the Supreme Court marches on in these matters. 
Indeed, Congress already does comparable things 
through its agencies. It tells us whether and how 
much butter we shall spread on our bread by de- 
termining how much of the wherewithal there is 
in our jeans after the taxgatherer has finished his 
fumbling in them. It does not need to rely upon 
the abhorred sumptuary law so long as it can — 
as it has done — put luxuries or even necessi- 
ties beyond our reach. Congress accomplishes 
these things through its bureaucratic strong-arms 
—in point of food, through the Food and Drug 
Administration. That body will tell us, under 
the congressional power and authority, what our 
bread must be or not be. 

We are already slaves of the state in too many 
things, but at least our lot is better under such 
an agency as FDA than it certainly would be 
if Congress should presume to set its personal 
superstitions and prejudices in the place of 
science and the reasoned judgment of men who 
are only by indirection governed by the ballot 
box. The best argument of those who have op- 
posed statutory enrichment of bread with vita- 
mins and minerals is that the state legislators 
did so presume. Enrichment, however, was an ex- 
ceptional case, for it had public proof and ac- 
ceptance and no reputable voice of science stood 
out against it. But even so plausible an exception 
as_ enrichment should not be allowed to blind 
us to the greater securities to democratic free- 
dom that lie in reasonable liberty of choice and 
not in the straightjacket of congressional decree. 


THE BUREAUCRATS SAY BOO 
OULDN’T this be a good time to button- 
hole the vacationing congressman about 

the Hoover economy plan? Maybe he’s going to 
vote to put these suggested administrative reforms 
into effect anyway, but more likely not. He’s 
too much under the influence of the Washington 
bureaucratic anthill, too much bedevilled by a 
political system that has put government checks 
in too many voters’ pockets. He needs aid and 
comfort. He’ll need, in most cases, more than his 
own courage. 

Not long ago we mentioned on this page some 
of the early reaction of the bureaucrats to 
Hoover’s economy suggestions. More are now 
available. Most of the federal agencies are highly 
indignant at the Hoover commission for its 
criticisms of their operations. Of 49 agencies 
reporting to the Senate expenditures committee, 
21 indicated that they would have no part in 
the suggested reforms. Five said they simply 


AL 


didn’t like the Hoover report. Six who weren't 
badly hurt said they liked it a lot. Fifteen like 
it pretty well. Two were noncommittal. 


The citizens’ committee that was set up to 
press for Hoover reforms has discovered that 
bureaucrats are generally in favor of salary 
boosts, increases in personnel and enlargements of 
authority. They are far less enthusiastic about 
personnel reductions, consolidation of functions 
and curtailments of power that might come about 
through streamlining. A typical agency reaction 
is that its “existing and longstanding organiza- 
tional position has been satisfactory, and it is 
doubtful if it can be improved upon.” There is 
much solemn protestation against encroachment 
upon “the time-honored authority and power” of 
the agency that is under fire. 


Resistance, of course, was expected. It is hard 
to get a foot out of the feed trough. Congress can 
do it, for Congress put the foot in the trough 
in the first place. But congressmen sometimes 
become strangely timid when a bureaucrat says 
boo. 

eee 


LETTING THE PUBLIC IN 


E do not, unfortunately, own a single 
Wiis of Pillsbury stock. Nevertheless, it 
was our privilege to sit in on the 80th annual 
meeting of Pillsbury stockholders, a news report 
of which appears on another page of this issue. 
And, over the air waves, so did thousands of 
other persons, stockholders and nonstockholders. 
It was undoubtedly the first time any such thing 
had happened in all the history of business. 


Aside from the obvious publicity value it pos- 
sessed as an enterprise deriving from alert, imag- 
inative, up-to-the-moment executive management, 
the Pillsbury broadcast seemed to us significant 
of how far the public relations ideal has been 
advanced by the business world of America, The 
corporation first of all attempts a more perfect 
discharge of its: responsibility toward the stock- 
holders, then it goes a long step farther through 
acknowledgement of its responsibility to the whole 
public. 

“Pillsbury,” said the company’s president, 
“wants the public to know and to understand big 
business. Pillsbury wants the public to feel that 
it is part of big business; that big business is 
something going on normally in normal sur- 
roundings; that big business is not part of the 
starchy—but cartoonist—idea of silk hat, cane 
and monocle.” 


There are too many people who think of big 
business as a vast, mysterious, menacing con- 
spiracy against less powerful small folk. Pills- 
bury is endeavoring, and doubtless with a great 
measure of success—and it has more and more 
company in the pilgrimage—to break down this 
dangerous superstitution and to persuade the 
smaller folk—which is to say nearly all of us— 
that we are a part of big business; that we are 
neither the servants nor the masters of business 
but partners in it. 

@® @ ®@ 


We like very much the following sentences 
from a by-line article in the New York World- 
Telegram signed C. M. Sievert: “Every now and 
then when admen do a little conventioning, you 
hear grumbling about top management not having 
sufficient knowledge and interest in advertising 
programs to appreciate their values. Usually 
this grumbling is accompanied with the side 
thought that this is the basic reason why ad 
budgets usually get pruned without lengthy con- 
sideration when the sledding toughens.” Mr. 
Sievert’s remarks were pointed specifically to a 
news interview in New York City with Harry 
A. Bullis, chairman of the board of General Mills, 
Inc. Mr. Bullis had said: “This is the time for 
business to strengthen its merchandising, adver- 
tising and selling programs.” 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
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Fine quality is a tradition with POLAR 
BEAR. For many years this leading 
brand has rated tops with hundreds 
of jobbers. The reason? Simply that 
POLAR BEAR is produced by an or- 
ganization that takes pride in top qual- 
ity and spares no expense to achieve it. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours i 


4 Chicago - New York - Minneapolis TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 



































CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. Dvcixa sntriox or ram otra erates LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 








ay Chess. ald Galton “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Kansas City - St. Leuis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Omaha ~ Vonogever, Be ©. Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY RED WING FLOUR 

GRAIN pros eTohomngy cro alas Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
CHICAGO, ILL. Sriseumoe. 100. NEW YORK, N. Y. THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 

















Cfor More Than 50 Years 


These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY ... Not Price 


“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” “WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 

: “WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 

“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 
















“THERE 1S NO 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOR QUALITY” HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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MINNEAPOLIS—John W. Evans, 
Montevideo, Minn., was elected presi- 
dent of the American Soybean Assn. 
at that organization’s annual conven- 
tion in Minneapolis, Sept. 6-8. He 
succeeds Ersel Walley, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

Jake Hartz, Jr., Stuttgart, Ark., 
was elected vice president. George M. 
Strayer, Hudson, Iowa, was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

About 500 soybean growers, seed 
men, processors and others in the in- 
dustry attended the convention, which 
ended with a field trip to the Minne- 
sota State Experiment Farm, St. 
Paul. 

The association elected as honor- 
ary life members the following: K. E. 
Beeson, extension agronomist, Pur- 
due University, La Fayette, Ind.; Ja- 
cob Hartz, Sr., Jacob Hartz Seed Co., 
Stuttgart, Ark., and E. F. (Soybean) 
Johnson, Delphos Grain & Soya Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., Delphos, Ohio. 

Theme of the convention, “Soy- 
beans Are Worth More Money,” was 


_struck by retiring president Ersel 


Walley in his annual report. “The 
potential value of the soybean is 
greater than is reflected in the pres- 
ent or past price because traditional- 
ly the American soybean has not 
been utilized to its highest potential 
value,” he said. 

“Again and again we should re- 
mind the public that the soybean, as 
it comes from the harvester, con- 
tains 30% to 35% of edible nutri- 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C: L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











tious protein—more than the conven- 
tional dairy feed supplement. Each 
bushel contains 8 to 10 Ib. of edible 
oil—golden in color and rich in food 
value. That same bushel of soybeans 
contains three times as much protein, 
10 times as much fat, and nearly 
three times as much valuable min- 
erals as a bushel of wheat. It con- 
tains four times as much fat, four 
times as much edible protein, and 
nearly four times as much valuable 
minerals as a bushel of corn.” 

The association went on record ad- 
vocating that “soybean farmers 
should forego the benefits of the rigid 
high governmental support prices ex- 
tended to the so-called ‘basic com- 
modities.’ We believe that it is to 
the best interests of our national ag- 
ricultural economy to keep the acre- 
age and production of soybeans in 
this country flexible and voluntary.” 

Another resolution advocated that 
“food products containing fat extend- 
ers or emulsifiers should be plainly 
labeled in order that the public be 
given full knowledge of the products 
being offered for sale.” The recently 
developed emulsifiers are being used 
to some extent in baked goods and 
replace vegetable oils. 

Concerning margarine, the asso- 
ciation favored removal of discrim- 
inatory taxes and regulations against 
the produce of American farms “and 
specificially those against the edible 
products made from domestic oils.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLING TECHNOLOGISTS 
TO MAKE ANNUAL AWARDS 


PHILADELPHIA — H. G. Watson, 
president of the International Insti- 
tute of Milling Technology, has an- 
nounced that the organization is 
establishing an award to be made to 
a milling company each year. The 
basis of the award, Mr. Watson said, 
will be for outstanding achievement 
in some particular phase of the in- 
dustry. He -cited, for example, de- 
velopment of a new process or prod- 
uct, operation of an efficient educa- 
tional or training program for em- 
ployees, or some other achievement 
in the grain processing field. 

Mr. Watson said that several nom- 
inations have been received for the 
1950 award and asks that any mem- 
bers of the IIMT or the Association 
of Operative Millers who wish to do 
so submit nominations. The nomina- 
tions may be submitted to any of the 
members of the awards committee 
which is made up of G. L. Smutny, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; 
Paul L. Dittemore, editor of Milling 
Production, Minneapolis, or K. L. Fer- 
guson, editor of the American Miller, 
Chicago. 

Mr. Watson said that the first 
place award will be in the form of 
a suitably engraved plaque. 

A board of judges will consider the 
nominations submitted by the awards 
committee. Several honorable mention 
awards will be given in addition to 
the first place award. 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KiLTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 





HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators. 
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and war 


in the 


milling wheat sections of Montana, 


Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’o Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK CITY 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Watla Walla, Washington 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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AMES HARRIS NEVILE CO 






MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 
The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 





DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR 
MILLS Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 


FAMILY « 


THE HIGGINSVILLE 
FLOUR MILL 


Higginsville, Missouri 


Capacity 14,000 


Sacks Daily 


SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee a 
One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


BAKERS » 


CRACKERS ° 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS 


Richmond, Virginia 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 








TORONTO—tThe first sales in vol- 
* ume of Canadian wheat to Mexico in 
the past four years were made be- 
tween April and July of this year 
when two lots of 700,000 and 350,000 
bu., respectively, of No. 2 Manitoba 
northern were sold for a total of 
approximately U.S. $2,300,000. The 
Department of Trade and Commerce 
reports that the first shipment which 
arrived in May met with universal 
favor from the millers of Mexico who 
stated that it was the finest wheat 
they had processed in recent years. 
There has been an increase in the 
demand for wheat and flour in the 
past six years due to the great ex- 
pansion in Mexican industrialization. 

The 1948-49 Mexican wheat crop, 
harvested in June, is estimated at 
450,000 tons, of which about 30% will 
be used for seeding purposes and the 
remainder for flour. This amount, 
however, is not sufficient to meet 
food requirements of the country 
and it is necessary to import annual- 


By A. H. Bailey 


ly an additional eight or nine million 
bushels. Under the International 
Wheat Agreement Mexico is pledged 
to buy six and a quarter million 
bushels a year from the signatory 
supply countries of which Canada has 
the heaviest commitments, namely, 
203,069,635 bu. annually. 


COARSE GRAIN 
PRICES STRONG 


Recently the export price of Class 
2 wheat in Canada was $2.11 bu., 
somewhat above the current quota- 
tions on the Chicago market for future 
delivery. From the strength of this 
price it is evident that the wheat 
board is not finding too much difficul- 
ty in making sales of the limited 
quantities available after require- 
ments under the International Wheat 
Agreement and the U.K. contract 
have been accounted for. 

Prices for oats and barley have 
continued strong, partly because new 
crop arrivals at terminal elevators 
have so far been limited and not 


greater than the current cash demand 
would absorb. Barley is strong be- 
eause of an accumulation of malting 
barley for shipment to the US., 
where the demand seems likely to ab- 
sorb most of. the barley that will 
be available above Canadian domes- 
tic needs. Canadian malsters have 
had to advance their bids to insure 
current supplies. 


CANADIAN i a 
PARLIAMENT OPENS 


The first session of the 21st Ca- 
nadian parliament opened Sept. 15. 
The speech from the throne forecast 
a good budget of legislation, falling 
into two divisions, urgent and non- 
urgent. First in the urgent class is 
the 1949 budget presented last March 
by Douglas Abbott, minister of 
finance. It is anticipated that Mr. 
Abbott, who will give an account of 
Canada’s financial and trade rela- 
tions in the light of the Washington 
conference, will be one of the busiest 
ministers during the session. 





NEW JERSEY BAKERS 
NAME FIELD SECRETARY 


TRENTON, N.J.—The board of di- 
rectors of the New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade has appointed Rudy 
Douma field secretary for the organi- 
zation. Mr. Douma is well known to 
bakers of the state, having recently 
retired from Standard Brands, Inc., 
after having spent 40 years with it. 

The directors also have announced 
that Atlantic City headquarters for 
New Jersey bakers on “Retail Bakers’ 
Day,” scheduled for Oct. 18 during 
the 1949 Baking Industry Exposition, 
will be at the Ritz Carlton Hotel. 
The brief business session the organi- 
zation will hold, will be at 5:30 p.m. 
in a committee room at the conven- 
tion auditorium, which will be an- 
nounced during the afternoon session 
of the convention. The meeting will 
take up only the most important busi- 
ness, in addition to the election of 
officers. No special train will be run 
to Atlantic City but many will travel 
on the one leaving Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion in New York at 8 a.m., Oct. 18. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THROUGH RATES SET FOR 
NEWFOUNDLAND SERVICE 


TORONTO—Furness, Withy & Co., 
Ltd., have advised the trade that 
they have made arrangements with 
the Canadian National Railways to 
provide through rates and services 
from Canadian points to Newfound- 
land via Halifax, N.S. A similar serv- 
ice in conjunction with the Canadian 
Pacific Railways is already available 
via St. John, N.B. These arrange- 
ments make it possible for shippers 
to obtain Furness Red Cross Line 
weekly sailings to St. John’s, New- 
foundland, regardless of whether 
routed through St. John, N.B., by Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railways or Halifax, 
N.S., by Canadian National Railways. 

In addition to the other advantages 
offered by the joint rail and water 
through services they draw atten- 
tion to the fact that these arrange- 
ments are in effect 12 months of the 
year, thus obviating the necessity of 
altering routing instructions or ship- 
ping preparations during the winter 
months. Rates in effect through St. 





John or Halifax are competitive with 
rail and water routings through Mon- 
treal and include marine insurance 
coverage. F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., are agents for Fur- 
ness, Withy & Co., Ltd. and bookings 
may be made through them. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


McCABE REPORTS PROFIT 


TORONTO — The McCabe Grain 
Co., Winnipeg, reports a net profit of 
$194,318 for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1949. Working capital 
showed an improvement, being equal 
to $1,524,764. Net fixed assets rose 
$130,000 during the year. Volume of 
operations was considerably greater 
than that of the previous year. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. BEST CUSTOMER 
FOR CANADIAN GRAINS 


WINNIPEG—Canada exported al- 
most 23 million bushels of oats, rolled 
oats and oatmeal in the 1948-49 crop 
year. The total was made up of 21,- 
146,840 bu. oats and 1,792,628 bu. in 
the form of rolled oats and oatmeal. 
The Statistics Branch of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada 
showed that less than 40,000 bu. oats 
went to British Commonwealth coun- 
tries, while the quantity of rolled 
oats and oatmeal was equivalent to 
932,862 bu., including 582,600 bu. 
shipped to the U.K. The U.S. took 
almost 18 million bushels oats for 
home consumption, with Belgium the 
next best buyer, with imports of 
2,552,263 bu. Apart from the U.K.., 
Italy was Canada’s best customer for 
rolled oats and oatmeal, with the 
total going to that destination top- 
ping 310,000 bu. Venezuela was next, 
with 153,500 bu., Germany 109,000, 
and Peru 103,500. In all, 51 countries 
imported Canadian rolled oats; oat- 
meal or oats, in the crop year ended 
July 31, 1949. 

The U.S. was Canada’s best cus- 
tomer for barley in the 1948-49 crop 
year, and imported 9,568,000 bu., or 
almost one half of the grand total 
of 20,652,043 bu. exported from the 
Dominion. 

Canada exported a total of 9,897,- 
669 bu. rye in the 1948-49 crop year. 
The U.S. took 6,470,000 bu. and Bel- 





gium slightly over 1 million. The 
remainder went to Israel, Nether- 
lands, Norway and Portugal. 

Belgium was the best buyer of 
Canada’s major oil seed crop and 
for the 12 months ending July 31, 
1949, took 2,339,000 bu. of the total 
of 4,412,307 bu. flaxseed exported in 
that crop year. The Netherlands and 
Norway each took slightly more than 
500,000 bu., while the U.S. imports of 
flaxseed from Canada totaled 145,000 
bu. Israel, Japan, France, Germany, 
Italy and Portugal took the remain- 
der of the total. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO BAKERS TO MEET 

TORONTO—The Independent Mas- 
ter Bakers Association of Ontario 
will hold its annual meeting Oct. 26 
at the King Edward Hotel, Toronto. 





mk * 
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Representatives of both large ang 
small bakeries as well as the nationa] 
council and the allied trades of the 
baking industry are getting together 
to set up a program that will be 
representative of the industry. A 
delegation of seven British bakers 
who are attending the American 
Bakers Assn. convention in Atlantic 
City the week previous have accept- 
ed an invitation to attend the meet- 
ing. 


——— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





WHEAT, FLOUR EXPORTS 
TOTAL 4,389,000 BUSHELS 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled 4,389,000 bu. Of this total 
almost 3,500,000 bu. was in the form 
of flour. Under the International 
Wheat Agreement, the U.K. was the 
largest wheat buyer, taking 2,266,000 
bu. and Switzerland took 336,000. 
Class 2 sales of wheat were reported 
to only two countries, with Iran buy- 
ing 602,000 bu. and Turkey 261,000. 

Flour exports totaled 924,500 bu. 
of which 480,000 was under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, and 
went to British West Indies, British 
West Africa, Venezuela, Dominican 
Republic, British Guiana, Netherlands 
West Indies. The remainder was des- 
tined for the Philippines, Cuba, Hong 
Kong, Costa Rica, Ecuador and 
Switzerland. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SUCCESSOR APPOINTED 


TORONTO—George Meades, for- 
merly manager of the Belleville, Ont., 
branch of Canada Bread, Ltd., was 
recently appointed successor to J. P. 
Holloway, manager of the Oshawa 
branch of thé company. Mr. Hollo- 
way has assumed the managership 
of the company’s head office in Tor- 
onto. 











BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


J. P. WHITNEY HONORED 


TORONTO—J. P. Whitney, mari- 
time manager of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., was tendered a 
complimentary dinner by the com- 
pany at the Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, when he was made a 
member of the Quarter Century Club 
of the firm. 





ed 


EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—tThe need to increase 
net yields is still the Number One 
problem for European producers. Dr. 
Mary Glynne, speaking to a gather- 
ing of British scientists, said recently 
that current research was attempt- 
ing to combat two of the worst dis- 
eases affecting wheat, namely, “take- 
all” and “eye rot.” The obvious way 
to combat these two scourges was by 
crop rotation, but the limitation of 
arable land in Europe and the need 
for intensifying wheat production 
meant that the diseases had to be 
risked. These risks, Dr. Glynne added, 
could be assessed and by nitrogen 
application and spraying, the average 
wheat yield of the small European 
countries could be raised consider- 
ably. 


RUSSIAN GRAIN 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Increased yields still continue to 
form the subject of the boasts of the 
Russian propagandists. The latest 
claim to be published in Moscow con- 
cerns perennial rye, where yields of 
more than 37 bu. to the acre have 
been achieved. Popov, the director 





By George E. Swarbreck 





of the October Revolution State 
Farm, has reported that the peren- 
nial rye now being used in Russia 
grows again after the crop has been 
harvested. The process is repeated 
for a period of four to five years. It 
is intended to increase the sowinz of 
this crop. 

The Russians also report large scale 
sowings of winter crops. By the be- 
ginning of September the area sown 
by the collective farms was nearly 
five million acres over and above 
that sown by the same time last , ear. 

Winter wheat, it is stated, is the 
most important grain crop in J?us- 
sia. Under communist rule the wheat 
growing area has moved from the 
southern regions further north to 
the non-black soil regions of the 
country where previously its cultiva- 
tion was considered almost imp0s- 
sible. Recent heavy rains are said to 
have assisted sowing operations 
Whether this same rain did a certain 
amount of damage to the harvest is 
a matter for conjecture. 

European market circles do not be- 
lieve that the harvest in Russia is 
quite as good as the official announce 
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would have outside interests 
. Point to this rumor was giv- 


‘en by the story that the Russians 


approached Australia with a 
to buying wheat from that 
ce. Additional supplies may not 
needed for their own domestic 
umption,- since the requirements 
the people are of little moment to 
communists, but they may be 
needed for the inhabitants of those 
unist controlled countries ad- 
jacent to the Soviet. It is understood 
that the harvests of eastern Europe 
have not been as good as hoped and 
some countries will need imports of 
wheat and other grain to fulfill re- 
quirements. Bulgaria may be quoted 
as an example because she has just 
asked Russia to supply 160,000 tons 
wheat to meet the local shortage. 


GRAIN IMPORTS 
FROM IRAQ 


Some European countries are ne- 
gotiating with iraq for surplus grain, 
said to be available as a result of a 
satisfactory harvest. Wheat has pro- 
vided 150,000 tons for export while 
the margin of barley over require- 
ments is 450,000 tons. 


AUSTRIAN GRAIN 
ACREAGE 


Plans made by the Austrian gov- 
ernment indicate that the area sown 
to winter wheat and spring grains 
will amount to 4,430,000 acres, an 
increase over last year’s figure of 
4,310,000 acres. The area under bread 
grains is to be upped from 1,120,000 
acres to 1,225,000 acres, while the 
total outturn will, it is hoped, be 
considerably increased by stricter at- 
tention to the yielding possibilities 
of the seed sown. The main purpose 
of the increase is to reduce the coun- 
try’s dependence upon imported sup- 
plies. The increase planned for 1952 
indicates a possible area of 4,970,000 
acres, a figure which is less than the 
prewar average of 5,145,000 acres. 


GERMANY STRESSES 
RYE PURCHASE 


The German authorities are con- 
centrating upon buying rye in prefer- 
ence to wheat because of the cut in 
ECA funds placed at the disposal of 
the western zones. One attraction of 
this change in policy is that rye is 
cheaper than wheat, thus allowing 
greater supplies to be purchased for 
the same outlay. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Hope for Greater 
Food Production 
Seen by Scientist 


LONDON—Greater use of margin- 
al lands in many countries and con- 
tinued scientific improvements are 
needed for increased world food pro- 
duction, a British agricultural expert 
Says. 

Sir John Russell, former director 
of the Rothamsted Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, sees hope for high- 
er production in greater use of fertil- 
izers, progress in plant and livestock 
breeding and more effective control 
of pests and diseases. 

4 Sir John presided and spoke on 

‘World Population and World Food 
Supplies” at the recent 111th annual 
meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of aeons at New- 
castle. 

He said the smaiaihens of the world 
was increasing at the rate of 20. mil- 
lion a year. The increased food pro- 
duction that might confidently be ex- 
pected is more than ample for popu- 





lation increases at western rates, he 
said, but it could easily be out- 
stripped locally where eastern rates 
of increase prevail. A physiologically 
adequate diet might still be attain- 
able, he added, but if western stand- 
ards of living are desired, western 
restraints must be adopted. © 

It would be entirely wrong, Sir 
John warned, to think of the world 
as a welfare state where food could 
be produced simply out of a sense of 
duty. If more food is needed, more 
work must be done to earn it, he said. 

Touching upon the problems pre- 
sented by government interference, 
Sir John said, “It is hard to find a 
countryman with a good word to say 
for planning. In the end common 
sense has a way of prevailing and 
we may still look for further inten- 
sification of production even in high- 
ly cultivated areas and still more in 
less cultivated regions elsewhere.” 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


French Wheat Crop 
Will Permit 
Pact Exports 


PARIS—The latest assessment. of 
the French wheat harvest reveals 
that the government will have no 
difficulty in meeting commitments as 
an exporter under the International 
Wheat Agreement. 

The crop is estimated to be in the 
region of 7,850,000 tons, an outturn 
which is 200,000 tons more than that 
of last year. The prewar average was 
8 million tons, but officials point out 
that the acreage sown to wheat is 
now less than that prevailing prior 
to the war. The wheat is stated to 
be of excellent quality and deliv- 
eries by farmers, a source for con- 
cern toward the end of last season, 
are said to be coming in well. 

Unfortunately, the results from the 
feed grain harvest are less favorable 
due to the incidence of the drouth 
which reduced yields throughout 
France. As a result, officials fear 
that farmers will be tempted to re- 
tain some of their wheat in reserve 
for use at a later date as animal feed. 
A similar situation last year com- 
pelled the French government to bor- 
row wheat from Italy and the Neth- 
erlands in order to maintain supplies 
of wheat for the flour mills. 

The admixture of rye with wheat 
in the bread grist is to be retained in 
order to cut down wheat consump- 
tion, and if the difficulties anticipated 
by retention on the farms do not 
materialize the harvest will be suffi- 
cient to allow some exports. The 
general situation has also been as- 
sisted by the abundant harvest in 
North Africa and some feed grain 
has already been shipped to France 
in order to maintain supplies for live- 
stock. ; 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


LAKE SHIPMENTS UP 
TORONTO—Lake shipments of all 
Canadian grain from the lakehead 
for the period from the opening of 
navigation to Sept. 1, 1949, totaled 
125,655,085 bu., compared with 84,- 
610,710 bu. for the same period a 
year previous. Wheat accounted for 
83,969,014 bu. of the amount shipped 
this year. 
BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERS PLAN PARTY 
BUFFALO, N.Y. — The Buffalo 
Polish Master Bakers Assn. will 
sponsor a dinner party in Hotel Mar- 
keen Oct. 29 for members and their 
wives. 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e 
Domestic & Export Offices 


A gz MONTREAL © TORONTO ¢ WINNIPEG « VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS " JAMESRICH" 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING”’ 
Cable Address: ‘““Wotmacs”’ 


“GREAT STAR” 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 








EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” * “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” « “MAGIC” 


Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- 
forth, Ont., Canada 


Always “Excellence” in Name and 
Quality 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


“All Risks’’ 














We offer 
our own 


" processed Expeller 





; LINSEED 
OILCAKE MEAL 


Fast Delivery 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 





Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 

















Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotaty Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 











Mut at Saskatoon, Sask., CANADA 


—_ 


Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Oable Address: “Forraarsy”’ 


BOX 2199 Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


in Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 











Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


HE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


Mem 


Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 








MILLFEED MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Demand for millfeed con- 
tinued strong last week and prices con- 
tinued to climb. However, interest fell off 





“early this week and prices receded some- 


what. Supplies are not too plentiful. Quota- 
tions: bran $42.50, standard midds. $48.50, 
flour midds. $53.50, red dog $54.50. 


Duluth: Demand is fair, trend is higher 
and supplies are adequate; pure bran $45, 
standard bran $44.50, standard midds. $48.50, 
flour midds. $52.50, mixed feeds $50, red 
dog $54.50. 


Hatchinson: Demand for all types of mill- 
feed was good. Shorts were extremely tight, 
as buyers clamored for the heavier offal. 
Mills are mostly selling as they produce. 
Prices were strong, with shorts up $7 
compared with the preceding week and 
bran gaining $2. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $40.50@41, gray shorts $52@ 
52.50. 


Ft. Worth: Quotations: bran $47@49, gray 
shorts $60@61, delivered TCP; $2@3 higher 
on bran and $6@7 up on shorts compared 
with a week previous. Demand was good 
and offerings limited. 


Salina: Demand is good, with bran $3.50 
$4 ton higher and shorts $9@9.50 ton 
higher than a week ago. Supplies of bran 
are adequate but shorts are scarce. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: bran $40@41, gray 
shorts $51.50@52.50. 


Omaha: Demand was good on millfeed 
during the week. The supply was fairly 
good. Bran $41, shorts $52.50. 


Chicago: Demand was fair, and supplies 
were adequate; quotations: bran $45.50@ 
46, standard midds. $51@53, flour midds. 
$54@55, red dog $56.50@58. 

St. Louis: Millfeed prices were mixed. 
Bran was 50¢@$1 off, with fairly free 
offerings. Gray shorts~held strong, with a 
50¢@$1 advance. The market is rather 
inactive. Quotations: bran $44@45, gray 
shorts $54.50@ 55.50. 


Baffalo: There was a substantial advance 
in millfeed values this past week with price 
hikes $1@4. The cause of this increase lies 
in a better demand for prepared feeds and 
the small inventories in trade channels. 
Buffalo and eastern demand went up most 
sharply on bran and standard midds. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $48@48.50, stand- 
ard midds. $51@651.50, flour midds. $55@ 
57, red dog $57@58. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices are decidedly 
strong. Buying is also very good. Threat of 
strikes aids sales of all feeds as chickens 
and livestock are carefully tended for home 
consumption. Both retail and wholesale buy- 
ing of milifeeds is good. Needs for the next 
30 days are anticipated on a larger scale. 
Offerings cover all needs. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh: bran $53.10@54, standard midds. 
$57@57.10, flour midds. $60@61.10, red dog 
$63 @64.10. 


Philadelphia: Millfeed consumers in this 
area are demonstrating no rush to buy 
right now, so very little is moving. They 
say that present stocks will hold out for 
a while and hope prices will fall before 
replenishment is needed. On the other 
side of the ledger, however, is the fact 
that offerings are not heavy. The quota- 
tion on standard bran is unchanged from 
the previous week at $53, while $1 de- 
clines leave standard midds. at $55 and red 
dog at $62. 


Boston: Millfeed quotations are sharply 
higher in the Boston market this week, 
with business reported as good by most 
dealers. However, as prices advanced buy- 
ers became more resistant. Spring bran is 
$4 higher while middlings pushed up $4.50. 
Mixed feeds gained $4 and red dog $2.50. 

Sellers reported that most of the buying 
activity was stimulated by the fact that 
many dairymen in order to maintain their 
milk production were forced to purchase 
unusually large supplies of grain to aug- 
ment their light hay crop which was seri- 
ously damaged by the drouth in New Eng- 
land this year. Quotations Sept. 17: spring 
bran $55.50@566.50, middlings $59@59.50, 
mixed feeds $57, red dog $64. 


New Orleans: The strong advance in 
the price of millfeeds, particularly shorts, 
is bringing out considerable buyer resist- 
ance. While inquiries from mixers and job- 
bers are much improved, the trade is hold- 
ing stocks to a minimum and purchasing 
only as needed for replacement. Sales are 
limited to meager lots. No export business 
was reported. Bran $50@51, shorts $61.50 
@62. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was sluggish 
during the week, but had an undertone 
of strength. Reports toward the close of 
the week indicated that Los Angeles buy- 
ers were actively reaching out for sup- 
plies in the Pacific Northwest. This, to- 
gether with heavily cuftailed milling ca- 
pacity in this area, firmed sellers’ ideas 
somewhat. There was buying interest for 
November and December, but mills for the 
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most part preferred to sell only for nearby, 
Nominal market $42.50, delivered common 
transit points. 


Portiand: Mill run $42, middlings $47, 


Ogden: Milifeed prices advanced $3 dur. 
ing the past week, with mills working to 
eapacity six days a week. Demand increased 
and plants are booked into October. Quota. 
tions: red bran and mill run $44, mid. 
dlings $49; to Denver: red bran and mil) 
run $51, middlings \$56; to California: req 
bran and mill run $51.50, middlings $56.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: The market is tight 
and supplies are scarce. Quotations: bran 
$57, shorts $60, middlings $63, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: All buyers for millfeeds seem 
to be taking flour on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, and mills are operating below ca- 
pacity. There is no accumulation of sup. 
plies from mills in western Canada, how- 
ever, and most of the western stocks are 
moving into eastern Canada. Prices have 
declined slightly. Quotations: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran $49, shorts 
$51; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: The market is .nominally 
stronger with bran list quotations up $1 
and shorts and middlings $2 stronger, but 
sales are generally being made below list 
prices. Export demand from Hawaii has 
eased off, and domestic trade continues on 
a comparatively slow level. Cash car quo- 
tations: bran $54.05, shorts $57.05, mid- 
dlings $59.05. 





RYE FLOUR MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Rye flour sales continue on 
a limited scale. Quotations Sept. 19: pure 
white $4.25, medium $4.05, dark $3.75 
sacked, Minneapolis. 


Chicago: The rye flour market continued 
unchanged and only the usual amount of 
scattered small lot sales are being made. 
Directions are fair, White patent rye $4.30 
@ 4.40, medium $4.10@4.12, dark $3.20@3.72. 


New York: Sales of rye flour were lim- 
ited to single and few carlots as buyers’ 
lack of confidence in/the market held them 
to continued caution. Pure white patents 
$4.65 @ 4.80. 


Pittsburgh: Some bargain lots of dark 
rye flours are being offered here, but sales 
did not improve. Hand-to-mouth buying 
continues with the threatened steel and 
coal strikes stil further limiting placing 
of rye flour orders. Prices, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: pure white rye flour, No. 
1, fancy $4.40@4.85, medium $4.19@1.55, 
dark $3.60@4.35, blended $5.80, rye meal 
$3.95 @4.35. 


Buffalo: Buyers, still hopeful of price 
reductions, continue to limit rye flour pur- 
chases to barest minimums covering only 
a few days’ requirements. Quotations, f.o0.b. 
Buffalo: white $5@6.05, dark $3.90@3.95, 
medium $4.80@4.85. 


Philadelphia: A further slight increase in 
the price of rye has not proven conducive 
to stimulating buying so that the dark 
flour continues to be ignored by the majority 
of bakers in this area. They are working 
off present stocks, hoping for a buying 
opportunity before their supplies get too 
low. The Sept. 17 quotation on rye white 
of $4.80@4.95, is 5¢ sack above that of 
the frevious week. 





St. Louis: Prices are unchanged and 
sales and shipping instructions are slow. 
Pure white $4.65, medium $4.50, dark $3.75, 
rye meal $4.50. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $4.70, white 
rye $6.25. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. 4 
compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, Sept. 10, 1949 (00's 
omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barly 
Buffalo 15 148 309 . 
Afloat oss e os ee . 





15 148 309 
Previous week .. 15 Py 309 
Sept. 11, 1948 .. 35 676 





MILLFEED BROKERS 
H.V. NOOTBAAR& CO. 
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C. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
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Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
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BAKERS OF AMERICA— FORWARD! 


THE WILLIS NORTON 





REC.U.S.PAT. OFF. 






COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 4 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 





“ASTER 


Spring Wheat Flours 


CANNON VALLEY 


MILLING COMPANY 
FLOUR EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








“Whitewater Flour” — 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 

















70 GREAT 
PRODUCTS 


FOR MILLERS 





WINTHROP - STEARNS Inc. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Pfeffer Milling Company 
Man 






















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1060 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
Grain Merchants :: Flour Millers 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 


























NEW ORLEANS _ 





WATCH YOUR SALES CLIMB! 


MENTE & CO., Inc 









USE MENTE’S DAINTY PRINT BAGS! 


Spot — or Banded Labels with distinc- 
tive printing and special adhesives in- 
sure you of brand protection, satisfied 
customers and higher salvage values. 


Fashionable, Fast Color, Fast-Selling Dainty Prints 
Increase Your Repeat Business 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


SAVANNAH — 





HOUSTON 
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Refer to 
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Call... 


Victor 4384 


_ Kansas City, Mo. 


—good milling wheat! 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—immediate or deferred 
shipment 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—our stocks analyzed 
for baking strength! 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ask for— . 
LOREN JOHNSON or W.W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
& 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
oe THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "5"4'° 











“Golden Loaf” That's Our 


The Flour with Roy: Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE OORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














Reclassification of 
Retail Bakers, as 


Manufacturers Seen 


WASHINGTON—The new Stand- 
ard Industrial Classification for Non- 
manufacturing Industries, including 
retail trades, prepared by the Bureau 
of the Budget, contains a notation 
indicating that manufacturing retail 
bakeries are “included in retail trade 
pending the view of Volume I, Manu- 
facturing Industries.” 

“This wording is not fully satis- 
factory,” according to the Washing- 
ton office of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, “because the un- 
derstanding with the bureau was defi- 
nitely that manufacturing retail bak- 


_ eries would be included with other 


bakeries in the next edition of the 
Standard Industrial Classification for 
Manufacturing Industries, and that 
in the meantime the notation in the 
nonmanufacturing volume would so 
state. However, although the word- 
ing of the notation is not as definite 
as we would have liked, we trust 
that the bureau will include manufac- 
turing retail bakeries in the next edi- 
tion of the manufacturing classifica- 
tion as agreed.” 


The ARBA was supported by the 
American Bakers Assn. in its request 
that retail bakeries, as well as whole- 
sale and house-to-house bakeries be 
classified as food manufacturers. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cotton Bag Sale 
Promoted by Omar 
in Milwaukee 


EVANSTON, ILL. — Twenty thou- 
sand emptied cotton flour bags sold 
in two days and orders from house- 
wives for 30,000 more is the report 
from Omar, Inc., Milwaukee, on the 
bakery’s cotton bag merchandising 
program, according to a recent re- 
lease by the Textile Bag Manufactur- 
ers Assn. 


The bag merchandising program is 
being carried out by Omar with the 
cooperation of its advertising agency, 
Fitzmorriss & Miller, Chicago. 


Selecting the Milwaukee plant for 
the major promotion, Omar made 
preliminary tests at its Columbus 
and Omaha plants. Without advance 
promotion, the house-to-house sales- 
men were able to sell several thou- 
sand bags in a day or two in each 
city. Convinnced that there was a 
real demand for once-used laundered 
cotton flour bags, the company made 
more elaborate plans for the Milwau- 
kee bag promotion. 


Taking advantage of the two-day 
buying period over Labor Day week- 
end, the firm used special band labels 
on each loaf of bread announcing 
the bag sale. Spot radio announce- 
ments on Milwaukee stations were 
also used over the week-end. 


The cotton bags, laundered and 
bleached, were sold in packages of 
four, with a limit of four to a cus- 
tomer. The resale price was sufficient 
to cover laundering, handling, driv- 
ers’ commissions and 100% of the 
original container cost, according to 
the announcement. A 24-page sewing 
booklet, entitled “Smart Sewing with 
Cotton Bags,” was distributed free 
with each order. Orders for 50,000 
bags in three days exceeded by 30,- 
000 the number of bags available. 





Save Mailing 
Minutes 


Prevent Mistakes 
Cut Postage Costs 
Protect Contents 
Promote Sales 


DESIGNING SERVICE} 
TENSION ENVELOPE CORB 


129 North 2nd St. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn 
MAin 0547 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILUING CO 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 
SPRING WHEAT © KANSAS WHEAT © SOFT WHEA 


‘ J a// 
: The Se Ga rd LOMW41 Millh 
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W. H. SCHNEIDER 
Company 


428 Dwight Bidg. + Grand 775 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





QUALITY cai ahh 75 YeaRs 
FULTON BAG & 
COTTON MILLS 
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(ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 








VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. _ Telephone 85991 
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80 Years of Reliability 


PILLSBURY’S 
BAKERY FLOURS 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 

High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 

LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











Garland Milling 


CORPORATION 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
GREENSBURG, IND. 




















Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R. Frsuer,Mgr. . BELGRADE, MONT. 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 











MOTT 


Mens i 


IN TRANSIT 








Woods bags are expertly manufactured from top-grade materials— 
burlap made of finest Indian jute, and cotton from Woods’ own 
mills. They are closely woven to reduce sifting, and specially 
sewn so that they will not burst when piled for storage. Woods 
multiwall paper bags, too, are of superior strength, design 

and construction. 


Ask your local Woods representative to recommend the. 
correct size and weight of bag to hold your products safely 
. « economically. 


call or write 


7 woobDs MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD. 


ST. LAMBERT « TORONTO ¢ OTTAWA © WELLAND © WINNIPEG ¢ CALGARY 


Makers of: COTTON, JUTE and MULTIWALL BAGS 
And the famous Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robes, Woods 
Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing. 








LUCKY 


“DURAMBER’” | | The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 














GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








SEMOLINA 
FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 
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WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS + GREAT WEST +» CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON" TORONTO, CANADA 


=. —— 


OCILVIE 


OR nearly 150 years Canadians have known that “if 

it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this great 
Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger — 
because it has consistently turned out only the best. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 
purpose —a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 
rolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 
and “Miracle” farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds 
for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort William — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 


OF-29NM 


Maple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA'S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 


WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 
Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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OF DOUGH STABILITY 


wire 


JiSDOM 
FLOUR 








BIA CLUTIN 








A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
P tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Flour Market 








- TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
“BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 


for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











SHIM QUEE & CO. 


LON AMAICA,. 1} a ee | 


SOtlcit offers for larve 


quantities of 
Second Clear 
Flour 
. Quality and Price 
bakery flour 








Snow Lily 

~« Fancy Short Patent 

Biscuit and Pastry Flour 
ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED }* FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 





OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


48 FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER OAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











PIhES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 





(Continued from page 14) 


~billion.- bushel crop is possible if 


weather conditions are favorable. 


FLOUR SALES LAG 
AFTER BUYING WAVE 


Interest in flour buying has ‘re- 
mained rather indifferent since the 
large bakery bookings were made in 
July and family flour sales spurt in 
early September. Most buyers have 
been content to order shipment on 
these purchases and remain on the 
sidelines to wait for another price 
dip. While many flour users are cov- 
ered for a month or two yet, consid- 
erable flour remains to be bought 
during the crop year. Matching this 
potential demand with probable con- 
tinued sparse wheat ~ marketings 
would seem to indicate strength rath- 
er than weakness in future prices. 


The extent that mills are able to 
hold down flour prices because of 
returns on the sale of millfeeds may 
be greater as the winter feeding 
season approaches. Millfeeds recently 
have shown marked strength, but the 
plentiful supplies of corn and other 
feed grains in prospect may tend to 
depress millfeed values. In fact, prices 
already have edged off from the re- 
cent high point. 

Added together, the indications ap- 
parent now seem to point to steady 
to firmer wheat and flour prices on 
through the crop year. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 350,654 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69.6% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. during May, the 
last month for which Census figures 
are available, amounting to 3,263,686 
sacks compared with 2,913,032 in the 
previous week and 3,651,984 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 4,071,- 
774 and three years ago 3,872,013. 
Flour production increased 64,000 
sacks in the Northwest over a week 
ago, 101,000 in the Southwest, 41,000 
in Buffalo and 81,000 in the Central 
and Southeast while production de- 
creased 36,000 sacks in the North 
Pacific Coast. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. J. MORGAN JOINS 
DANIEL F. RICE CO. 


CHICAGO—L, J. Morgan, until re- 
cently with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in Washington, will be- 
come associated with Daniel F. Rice 
& Co. in the grain and commodity 
department Oct. 1, the firm an- 
nounced this week. 

Since 1939 Mr. Morgan has han- 
dled all flour purchases by the USDA, 
as well as other commodities. In ad- 
dition, he has purchased all the flour 
contracted for under the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration program. , 

He began his career in the grain 
business in Coffeyville, Kansas, and 
from 1931 through 1933 he was in 
charge of the allocation of flour pur- 
chases by the Red Cross to mills over 
the country. He has also been asso- 
ciated with the Millers National Fed- 
eration and served as a regional code 
director in the NRA program. 

Mr. Morgan will have his head- 
quarters in the firm’s principal office 
in Chicago. 
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Uniform high quality is the surest, 
shortest path to more of the house- 
wife's bysiness. You can rely on 
SUNNY KANSAS, Mr. Jobber, to 
give unvarying high standards of 
baking performance . . . and win 
the affections of your customers. 
You'll help your business with 


SUNNY KANSAS quality. 





THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA “yt KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 








KN 





The only mill in this great terzainal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAY FLOUR 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth f 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * ye°* 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Julius Jurkow, superintendent of 
the Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, 
Inc., spent Sept. 14 and 15 in Minne- 
apolis. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Jurkow and son John, who returned 
to his studies at St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn. Mr. and Mrs. Jur- 
kow went from Minneapolis to west- 
ern Nebraska to visit with relatives 
before returning to Sheridan. 

= 

The Purity Baking Co., Bluefield, 
W. Va., is celebrating its 30th anni- 
versary this month with W. “F. Grady, 
Charleston, W. Va., president and 
general manager, still at the head of 
the business. Dr. O. O. Older, Charles- 
ton, is chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. 

* 


Thomas E. Wilkinson, Beloit, Wis., 
who began baking when he was 12 
years old in his native Scotland, re- 
cently celebrated his 82nd birthday 
with a full day’s work at his bake- 
shop. He came to America 50 years 
ago, moving to Beloit in 1912. 

< 

J. A. Valentine is now associated 
with the Wassell Bakeries, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, as assistant production man- 
ager, He continues to make his home 
in Norristown, Pa. 

2s 

Lois Sowles, daughter of ©. E. 
Sowles, Siml & Sowles, Chicago, bak- 
ery ingredient and equipment distrib- 
uting firm, was married to George W. 
Barlow, Jr., Park Ridge, Ill., Sept. 10. 
The reception was held at the Me- 
dinah Country Club. 

eB 

Charles R. Hoyt, president of Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., 
went to New York Sept. 16 for a brief 
visit with J. H. Blake, metropolitan 
representative for the mill, during a 
trip to Philadelphia with Mrs. Hoyt. 

e 

G. S. Kennedy, vice president, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, arrived 
in New York Sept. 14 by plane from 
Europe, where he spent a couple of 
months. His family, who traveled 
with him in Europe, returned by ship. 

& 

A. B. Sparboe, president, flour mill- 
ing division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, spent two days at the 
mill’s New York offices en route to 


JOINS HOLE-IN-ONE CLUB—A Chase Bag Co. foursome set some kind 
of a record recently on the Round Hill golf course, Greenwich, Conn., 
as C. 8. Sheldon, Chase vice president, scored a hole-in-one and his com- 
panions added scores of 2, 3 and 4 on the same hole. E. K. Ludington, 
Jr., followed Mr. Sheldon with a birdie, W. J. Newhouse parred, and 
Mrs. E. K. Richards chalked up a bogie 4. In the illustration above, left 
to right, are Mr. Ludington, Mrs. Richards, Mr. Sheldon and Mr. New- 


house, Mr. 


Sheldon that evening spoke at the banquet of the Chase 


New York branch of the Quarter Century Club. 





Washington during the week ending 
Sept. 17. 


John W. Giertz, chief chemist, Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, was a busi- 
ness caller in Minneapolis Sept. 12. 

oe 

Angel Mendez Martinez, agent in 
Puerto Rico for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, flew to New York with 
his son, who has entered school in 
Lenox, Mass., this fall. 


Del B. Pratt, B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago; O. L. Spencer, Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Cleveland, and 
Arthur Grawert, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, were among the out-of- 
towners recently in the New York 
flour market. 


C. W. Parker, Roanoke, Va., has 
been elected president of the Roanoke 
chapter of the Lone Ranger (bakery) 
Salesmen’s Club, it is announced by 
George W. Foxwell, manager of the 


Roanoke bakery of the American 
Bakeries Co, M. V. Haley, Pulaski, 
Va., was named vice president, and 
awards as star salesmen were made 
to ©, R. Long, Clifton Forge, Va.; 
W. B. Torrence, Lynchburg, Va., and 
P. D. Smith, Roanoke. The officers 
and star salesmen were elected for 
two months on the basis of leader- 
ship. A new group of officers and star 
salesmen will be chosen in November. 


Francisco Caro, head of a large 
Cuidad Trujillo, Dominican Republic, 
bakery, who was in the U.S. with 
Mrs. Caro on a two weeks’ vacation, 
was a recent visitor at the New York 
offices of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


e 
B. V. Hopper, sales director, Valier 
& Spies Milling Company, is on a 
business trip through Ohio. 
* 
J. H. Valdes, export sales manag- 
er, Midland Flour Milling Co., is 
reported to be making a satisfactory 


recovery after undergoing an opera- 
tion Sept. 19 in a Kansas City hospit- 
al. He is expected to remain in the 
hospital for about 10 days. 


Harry C. Lautensack, president of 
the eastern division of General Mills, 
Inc., in Buffalo, has been named a 
lay director for Erie County in the 
Western New York State Heart Assn. 


Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma City, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Millers 
Assn., returned home Sept. 19 after 
an extended motor trip through west- 
ern states, stopping in Colorado and 
Wyoming. 

a 


Howard F. Kidd, auditor of the 
Lockwood Mfg. Co., has been elected 
president of the Cincinnati control 
of the Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica. At the annual meeting of the 
Chicago control, Gordon B. Rocka- 
fellow, assistant secretary of the Pu- 
rity Bakeries Corp., was named a 
director. George L. Hewitt, treasurer 
of the Maryland Biscuit Co., has been 
elected a director of the. institute's 
Baltimore control. 


Clyde Durham, secretary and man- 
ager of the Stafford County Flour 
Mills, Hudson, Kansas, and Mrs. Dur- 
ham left on an extended vacation 
drive which will take them to New 
York and later through several south- 
ern states. They were accompanied to 
Rolla, Mo., by their son who attends 
the school of mines there. 


T. T. Zimmerman, vice president 
and sales manager for the White- 
water (Kansas) Flour Mills, has re- 
turned from an extended visit with 
the trade in southeastern states. 


E. B. Sewell, manager, Willis Nor- 
ton Co., Wichita, has returned from 
a business trip to Chicago. 


Kennett C. Issitt has been appoint- 
ed district sales manager for the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., with headquarters 
in Kansas City, it has been an- 
nounced by H. B. Culp, sales managz- 
er for that area. Mr. Issitt started 
with the company ih 1926 as a-sales- 





OKLAHOMA-TEXAS MILLERS—The members of District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, met in Ft. Worth, Texas, Sept. 10 for the fall meeting 
of the group. The pictures above include a few of the approximately 100 
operatives and their wives in attendance. Officers of the district are shown 
in the picture on the left. They are in the usual order, Harold Cook, Graton 
& Knight Co., Dallas, secretary; George Silha, Quaker Oats Co., Sherman, 
Texas, chairman; C. W. Johnson, Geary (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., vice 


chairman, and Russell C. Robinson, General Mills, Inc., Wichita Falls, Tex:s, 
executive committeeman. The group in the center picture includes: W. L. 
Campbell, Pioneer Flour Mills, San Antonio; Albert J, Mayer, Russell-Millcr 
Milling Co., Dallas, and Rolfe L. Frye, Bewley Mills, Ft. Worth. The two 
couples in ‘the picture on the right are, left to right, Mr. and Mrs, William 
J. Ball, General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, and Mr. ae. © 
Schoenecker, General Mills, Inc., Wichita Falls, Texas. 
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Charles T. Fuchs, president of 
Fuchs Baking Co., South Miami, and 
: Fuchs, are on a lengthy vaca- 
‘tion trip taking them to South Da- 
‘kota for pheasant shooting, and into 
‘Wyoming, where they expect to get 
their quota of moose, elk and deer. 


Elmer E. Huffman, sales manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has re- 
turned from a business trip to To- 
peka and Kansas City. 


Several Kansas City millers were 
present at the Philadelphia Bakers 
Club outing at Wernersville, Pa., last 
week, including Henry H. Cate, pres- 
ident, Flour Mills of America, Inc.; 
Louis S. Myers, general manager, 
Rodney Milling Co.; Ben S. Hargis, 
general sales manager, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., and Austin Morton, sales 
manager, Kansas Flour Mills Co. 


Ellis D. English, president of the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, returned to the Kansas City 
office of the Larabee Flour Mills Co. 
for several days recently. 









Wheat to U. K. 





(Continued from page 10) 


On the other hand, congressional 
critics blasted the decision as a 
breach of faith with the American 
farmer. Leaders in the attack were 
Senators Milton Young (R., N.D.), 
Hugh Butler (R., Neb.) and Kenneth 
S. Wherry (R., Neb.). The basis of 
their contention is that we have 
adequate supplies of wheat and that 
the ECA dollars should be spent to 
move these surpluses. 


Subsidy Controversy 


It is considered significant that 
Sen. Young is a member of a Senate 
subcommittee which this week opens 
hearings on the International Wheat 
Agreement subsidy controversy. He 
has introduced a bill which would 
require ECA to stand the cost of the 
wheat agreement subsidy payments 
as far as the guaranteed imports to 
ECA nations are concerned. It is 
suspected that the ECA decision will 
not make him any friendlier to the 
administration bill which would au- 
thorize Commodity Credit Corp. to 
make its wheat stocks available to 
ECA nations at the maximum price 
under the wheat agreement. 

In the exchange of letters leading 
to the ECA announcement, Mr. Bran- 
nan wrote, “The effect of the ECA’s 
decision will be beneficial to U-S. 
farmers as a whole, including wheat 
producers, becatise it will increase 
our foreign trade for ’a number of 
agricultural products and help to 
maintain a traditional pattern of in- 
ternational trade with England, Can- 
ada and other countries which has 
been beneficial and can continue to 
be beneficial to farmers of this 
country. 

“To wheat farmers it should mean 
as large, if not a larger market for 
exportable wheat this year. What 
ECA has done is to help England 
pay for wheat which they contracted 
to take from Canada during the last 
year of the four-year Canadian-U.K. 
wheat pact. However, England has 







“ agreed to buy $30 million of wheat 


(about 15 million bushels) from the 
U.S, which had not previously been 
planned. This has been made possible 
by the relief to British dollar re- 


sources resulting from Administrator 


Hoffman’s action.” 

The alleged reluctance of USDA to 
cooperate completely with ECA in 
the responsibility for the shift in 
policy as required by the top level 
decision can be found in another part 
of the Brannan letter to Mr. Hoffman. 
Mr. Brannan says, “The determina- 
tion that such a surplus exists pre- 
sents a situation for the consideration 
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by you of your discretionary author- 
ity under the foreign assistance act.” 
In that statement Mr. Brannan 
passed the buck for the final decision 
to Mr. Hoffman. 


India Purchases 


The commitment of the U.K. to 
buy an unexpected 15 million bushels 
of wheat in the U.S. this year comes 
about in this way. At the London con- 
ference of British empire leaders, 
India agreed to take its wheat re- 
quirements from Australia in the 
sterling bloc. This decision releases 
an equivalent dollar buying power for 
the U.K. 
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In addition to the relief granted the 
U.K. under the shift in ECA policy, 
the U.K. has agreed to buy $8 to $10 
million worth of. other U.S. surplus 
agricultural commodities, probably 
dried eggs. 

The agreement to resume ECA 
financing of the U.K.-Canadian wheat 
contract also halts the threat that 
Canada probably would have embar- 
goed imports of our perishable com- 
modities. 

Grain trade representatives were 
staunchly supported in their efforts 
in behalf of ECA by the west coast 
fruit industry representatives. 






















rake in 


more profits - °° 





NEW ... Ken-Prints for fall are another example of 


with P/K’s new Fall-Fashioned Ken-Prints 


Percy Kent's famous “Always Something New.” 


Your product packed in bags of style-right design 


and top-quality offers your customers real economy. 


It actually reduces the “cost” of your flour or feed 


because it gives the buyer a package premium 


she can use .. . and it means better demand for 


Kansas City 


Buffalo 


your brand. Plan for the season, with Ken-Prints 


to meet the needs of your customers. 


New York 
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New BAE Report 
Gives Per Capita . 
Food Data 


WASHINGTON—Detailed informa- 
tion on the per capita consumption 
of all major food commodities in the 
U.S. is brought together for the first 
time in a new publication issued by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Included in the report are basic 
data on supplies and distribution 
from which the consumption esti- 
mates are derived. 

The 196-page report, with numer- 
ous charts and tables, is the result 
of special research made possible by 
the Research and Marketing Act, and 
is’ called “Consumption of Food in 
the U.S., 1909-48.” The study is 
part of a larger project under way 
on food consumption data and analy- 
sis. Included in the publication are a 
chapter on food supplies and dis- 
tribution, one on consumption of 
food per capita, one on the consump- 
tion of individual foods per capita 
and one on the nutritive value of the 
U.S. per capita food supply. A final 
chapter provides supplementary ma- 
terial on the demand for food. 

The USDA has collected and pub- 
lished data on the production of food 
for many years, but information on 
food. consumption has been a com- 
paratively recent development. 

“Interest in food. consumption was 
heightened by the appearance of the 
surplus problem in farming following 
World War I,” the introduction to 
the book points out, “and the need 
for accurate data on consumption 
became more apparent in connection 
with production planning programs 
under the. Agricultural Adjustment 
Act and subsequent legislation. 

“Drouths of the middle ‘’30s— 
bringing fears of food shortage—also 
emphasized the need for consumption 
data. Some special reports on the 
effects of these drouths on the food 
supply were issued at that time. 
Other figures were compiled in 1941 
in connection with food requirements 
for World War II; and beginning in 
1942, estimates of the per capita con- 
sumption of major foods have been 
regularly prepared and published in 
BAE’s ‘National Food Situation.’ The 
new report just issued brings togeth- 
er in a single publication pertinent 
data on food consumption, going as 
far back as 1909.” 


BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Expanded Study of 
Food Consumption 
Planned by USDA 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture plans to expand 
its recent study on food consumption 
in the U.S. with a detailed investiga- 
tion of the “discrepancy between food 
prices and food consumption.” Ac- 
cording to officials at USDA, food 
consumption “does not appear to re- 
flect changes in price levels. accu- 
rately” and in conjunction with Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics offi- 
cials the USDA ‘research organiza- 
tion intends-to study the flow of food 
commodities. through distributive 
channels. 

At first it was planned to make 
an intensive study of the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul market, where wholesale 
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distributive conditions are said to 
bottleneck and the retail market 
represents a sizable slice of urban 
population, but this study was im- 
possible because of lack of funds. 

In its effort to reconcile food con- 


sumption with food expenditures, the © 


USDA plans to follow the consump- 
tion of foods through the distributive 
channel, including a study of the res- 
taurant population. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ELEVATOR DESTROYED 

OMAHA—tThe Aller & Pease Ele- 
vator at Beatrice, Neb., was de- 
stroyed by a fire Sept. 14 which raged 
out of control for two hours. Owners 
Carl Aller and Robert Pease esti- 
mated the damage might run as high 
as $500,000. More than 100,000 bu. 
wheat and other grain were de- 
stroyed as well as a 100 by 160 ft. 
warehouse. Spontaneous combustion 
was believed to have been the cause. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Export Price for 
Flaxseed Cut to 
$3.65 Bu. by USDA 


WASHINGTON—tThe export sell- 


ing price for 1948 crop flaxseed has 
been reduced from $5.25 to $3.65 bu., 
f.o.b. eastern ports by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The government currently owns 17 
million bushels of 1948 crop flaxseed, 
obtained under its price support pro- 
gram. Officials said the reduction “at 
a more realistic price’ was made 
because there were no takers at the 
$5.25 price announced in July. 

The government bought the flax- 
seed at the support price of $6 bu. 
The difference between the price paid 
and the current asking price on the 
17 million bushels is $39,650,000. 

The government also has on hand 
353 million pounds of linseed oil, 
but does not intend to reduce its 
sale price for this commodity be- 
low the 23%¢ lb. announced in July. 
Officials said that a few queries on 
the flaxseed have béen received from 
prospective foreign buyers. All export 
sales are conditioned on procurement 
of requisitions by foreign buyers from 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration announced Sept. 16 that 
the flaxseed price support as of April 
1, 1950, for 1950 crop seed will be 
60% of parity. This compares with 
90% of parity for the 1949 crop. The 
actual support price for the 1950 
crop will be announced about April 
1, 1950. j 

The lowering of support prices, the 
government explained, is designed to 
bring production in line with de- 
mand and supply. Farmers over- 
planted the 1949 flaxseed goal by 
about 65%, with the result that pro- 
duction this year totaled about 49 
million bushels. This, plus the July 1 
carry-over of about 20 million bush- 
els, is ample for a year’s demand. 





Devaluation 
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and in Australian flour sales to such 
dollar areas as the Philippines, they 
said. : 

World competition along these lines 
could lead to a steady decline in 
world wheat prices while the domestic 


price was stimulated by the domestic 
price support program, experts said. 

It was learned from ECA sources 
that the broadening of eligibility of 
commodities and products using ECA 
funds for off-shore procurement will 
not involve any important situations 
other than the relaxation in regard 
to the British use of ECA funds for 
Canadian wheat. This extension of 
eligibility will cover servicing opera- 
tions on foreign shipping and coal 
purchases for ocean bottoms, whereby 
the drain on dollars will be halted, 
and permit the U.K. to pick up dollars 
which otherwise would have been 
spent. These gains will be used to 
pay for the Canadian wheat. 


In London, meanwhile, it was ré-. 


ported that, as a result of devalua- 
tion, the price of British bread would 
be hiked 30% in 14 days because of 
increased amounts of sterling re- 
quired to buy dollar wheat in North 
America. However, Canadian devalu- 
ation was expected to reduce the in- 
crease proportionately. 

Reason given for the predicted in- 
crease is refusal of the government 
to countenance a further rise in price 
subsidies. 

Arthur Deakin, prominent trades 
union leader, suggested that British 
millers should bear part of the in- 
creased cost to offset a criticized rise 
in the cost of living. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. PAUL BAKERS HEAR 
LESTER WITT, A.C. BRUDE 


ST. PAUL—The Associated Bakers 
of St. Paul, holding its first dinner 
meeting of the fall season at Ra- 
maley’s Hall here Sept. 14, heard two 
speakers on subjects of interest to 
retail bakers. 

Lester Witt, bakery service man 
for J. W. Allen & Co., put on a dem- 
onstration of baked goods, and A. C. 
Brude, accountant, explained a sim- 
plified bookkeeping system for bak- 
ers, showing printed forms suitable 
for easy cost figuring. 


DEATHS 


Frank K. Montgomery, 64, retired 
National Biscuit Co. executive, died 
Sept. 14. Details on page 10. 


Dietrich C. Enns, 73, former super- 
intendent of the Enns Milling Co., 
Inman, Kansas, died Sept. 14. De- 
tails on page 41. 








Hugh M. Young, 85, a former super- 
intendent of the Buffalo plant of 
General Mills, Inc., died Sept. 13. He 
joined the Washburn Crosby Co, in 
1892. He retired in 1932. 


James A. Lyan, 60, retired vice 
president and controller of the Wes- 
son Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Inc., 
New Orleans, died at New York Sept. 
13. A native New Yorker, he moved 
to New Orleans when the old South- 
ern Cotton Oil Co., with which he 
was associated was merged with 
Wesson. He retired from active busi- 
ness in 1948. 


Ray F. Hungerford, 57, for more 
than 25 years sales representative for 
milling firms in the Fond du Lac, 
Wis., area, died at his home Sept: 12 
following an extended illness. He had 
been with the former Helmar Milling 
Co., here for several years and with 
International Milling Co. for 20 years. 
He was a veteran of World War TI, 
and member of the Masonic order. 
Surviving are his widow, a son, 
daughter and grandson. 
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Letters to the Editor 


PURE FOOD ENFORCEMENT 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Your issue of Aug. 16 carries on 
page 17 an article, “The Food and 
Drug Act,” which I particularly ap- 
preciate because it indicates two 
things: (1) That the Food and Drug 
Act, in its present state is unjust and 
unfair, and (2) that an effort is be- 
ing made to amend it. 

In the same issue, I find an edi- 








~ torial headed “Think It Over,” which 


refers to Herbert Hoover’s birthday 
address. I wasn’t privileged to read 
that address, although I should like 
to, but I do want to commend this 
editorial. 

I should like to point out that one 
of the ways in which totalitarian 
government is imposed upon any 
country is by giving the bureaucrats 
absolute powers. The Food and Drug 
Act makes it possible for the Food 
and Drug administrator to charge, 
convict and penalize criminally even 
the totally innocent at his will. No 
bureau should have such powers. No 
U.S. citizen should be convicted of 
any crime when no fault can be 
proven in him. 

The Food and Drug Act must be 
amended, and I hope the effort will 
have the support of your good journal. 

Yours very truly, 
E. W. Morrison, 
President, Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas. 
¥ »¥ 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The effort to 
amend the Food and Drug Act to 
which Mr. Morrison refers, is em- 
bodied in. the Moore amendment, 
pending since last year, which would 
authorize criminal prosecution only 
of persons “who culpably violate” 
the law. The amendment would re- 
quire proof of intent or of negli- 
gence. Many millers are said to be 
in favor of the amendment, but the 
Millers National Federation has nev- 
er taken a position upon it and it 
has not been acted upon by the Con- 
gress now in session. 

The National Association of Flour 
Distributors,.at its 1949 convention, 
unanimously resolved that its officers 
and committees “be authorized and 
instructed to attempt to secure such 
amendment of the Pure Food and 
Drug Act as will eliminate or cor- 
rect unfair and unjust provisions 
contained therein, and will establish 
standards of purity with which com- 
pliance is possible, and which are 
reasonable and definite enough to 
enable any honest and efficient person 
to comply therewith, entirely aside 
from any discretion on the part of 
an administrator.” The Northwest- 
ern Miller believes that the flour in- 
dustry is obligated, in its own no 
less than in the public interest, to 
support any reasonable regulation 
designed to insure delivery of a pure 
and unadulterated product to the con- 
sumer and to cooperate to the ut- 
most with those whose duty it is to 
enforce such regulation. 


v ¥ 
WHAT THE FOOD AND DRUG 
ACT PROVIDES 
The Northwestern Miller: 


It is not true that flour distributors. 
are guilty under the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act if any fragmentation 
whatever is found in flour which they 
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wave sold. As you know, the law does 
~ prohibit. all “fragmentation in 
* and furthermore dealers who 
oceed to buy and sell merchandise 
good faith are specifically provided 
A th an exemption from prosecution 
under the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act. The pertinent section (303(c)) 
reads: 

“No person shall be subject to the 
penalties of subsection (a) of this 
gection, (1) for having received in 
interstate commerce any article and 
delivered it or proffered delivery of 
it, if such delivery or proffer was 
made in good faith, unless he re- 
fuses to furnish on request of an 
officer or employee duly designated 
by the administrator the name and 
address of the person from whom 
he purchased or received such article 
and copies of all documents, if any 
there be, pertaining to the delivery 
of the article to him; or (2) for hav- 
ing violated section 301 (a) or (d), 
’ if he establishes a guaranty or un- 
derstanding signed by, and contain- 
ing the name and address of, the 
person residing in the U.S. from 
whom he received.in good faith the 
article, ‘to the effect, in the case of 
an alleged violation of section 301 

(a), that such article is not adulter- 
ated or misbranded, within the-mean- 
ing of this Act.” 

Yours very truly, 
George P. Larrick, 
Associate Commissioner of 
Foods and Drugs 
Washington, D.C. 


——=—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR MILL ACCOUNTANTS 
TO HEAR ARTHUR H. SMITH 


KANSAS CITY—Arthur H. Smith, 
assistant comptroller and director of 
the budget for General Mills, Inc., 
will present a program of budget con- 
trol and arialysis at the Oct. 28 
meeting of the Flour Mill Account- 
ants Assn. 

The organization will forego its 
September meeting. 

H. H. Regier, secretary-treasurer 
of the association, points out that the 
development of budget control re- 
quires full cooperation of top man- 
agement and urges members to bring 
the general managers of their mills to 
the October meeting. The topic will 
be real value not only to account- 
ants but to all other phases of mill 
management, he points out. 


















———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OVER 100 SHIPS SET FOR 
BUFFALO WINTER STORAGE 


BUFFALO—A fleet of 100 or 110 
ships will anchor at Buffalo this. win- 
ter with storage grain, the largest 
winter fleet in a quarter century, 
marine men estimate in preliminary 
forecasts. 

A fleet of this size would comprise 
nearly one third of all the freighters 
of U.S. registry on the Great Lakes. 
Waterfront docks will be crowded to 
capacity and all available mooring 
space behind the breakwall will be 
taken. 

The last time more than 100 ships 
docked here with winter storage 
grain was in 1924, when there were 
118 freighters in the winter fleet. 
Another still earlier fleet had 126 
vessels, marine men recalled. In 1930 
there was a-98-ship winter fleet. 

The reason for this year’s. big fleet 
is the huge surplus of grain, prin- 
cipally wheat, which has taxed grain 
Storage facilities. Buffalo’s commer- 
cial elevators. are filled virtually to 











their capacities as are elevators in 
other ports. 

There are already 15 ships with 
nearly 4 million bushels grain in this 
year’s winter fleet, which had one of 
the earliest beginnings on record. An- 
other 450,000-bu. cargo is on the way 
to Buffalo in the Champlain. Last 
year, there were only about 30 grain- 
storage vessels in the winter fleet. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


DIETRICH C. ENNS DIES 


Was Superintendent of Enns Milling 
Co., Inman, Kansas, Until Re- 
tirement Three Years Ago 


INMAN, KANSAS — Dietrich C. 
Enns, 73, for many years superin- 
tendent of the Enns Milling Co. plant 
at Inman, Kansas, died Sept. 14 at 
Grace Hospital, Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Mr. Enns retired three years ago 
when he sold his interest in the mill- 
ing company, which was purchased 
by the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. Since that time he had 
been retired from business and was 
recently in failing health. 

Born in Russia April 12, 1876, he 
emigrated to the U.S. in 1879 with 
his parents and brothers, and was 
reared on a farm near Inman. At 
the age of 17 he became engineer in 
the Inman flour mill, which his fa- 
ther had purchased. Later he became 
a miller and finally superintendent 
of the plant, continuing in that ca- 
pacity until his retirement. 

Funeral services were held at the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
Inman, Sept. 17, with burial in the 
Inman cemetery. Mr. Enns’ brother, 
John F. Enns, who was associated 
with him in the milling business, died 
three years ago. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARMY QM ASKS BIDS ON 
ENRICHED WHEAT FLOUR 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Quarter- 
master Purchasing Office, 1819 West 
Pershing Road, is seeking bids “on 
75,000 Ib. soft enriched wheat flour. 
Bids are to be opened Sept. 23. 

The office also has awarded con- 
tracts for purchase of hard enriched 
wheat flour and macaroni, as follows: 

Hard enriched wheat flour. Domes- 
tic—60,000 Ib. at $.0440%Qb., f.0.. Og- 

















BIG FISH—Raymond Streb, Royal 
Baking Co., Raleigh, N.C., is shown 
above displaying a 19-Ib. barracuda 
which he caught during a fishing ex- 
pedition recently off of Cape Look- 


out, N.C. The party included Ray- 
mond Streb, Jr., and the total catch 
included 112 dolphin, a large number 
of king mackerel, amber jack and 
barracuda. 





-Ward Baking on $5.50 Pfd. 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


Merck & Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 

National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 
Novadel-Agene 


Gam ble 


Victor Chemical Works, $3.50 Pfd. 
Wagner Baking Co. 
Ward Baking om ., Warrants 
Ward Baking 


+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
+Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co. 


¢Standard Milling Co. 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York ........ 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Sept. 16: 


Bid Asked 
Allied Mills, Inc. ............. 285% 29 
Corn Prod, Refining Co., $7 Pfd. 185% 187 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. .... 107 110 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc... 10 10% 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 98% 100% 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” 9% 9% 
Horn & H Corp, N.Y., $5 Pfd. 108 110% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. avec 111% 112% 


High Low 
Sept. 9, Sept. 16, 
7-———_1949—___. 
Crean eatnce i 30% 25% 28% 30% 
ee we ee | 86 716 eee 86 
en ae tg Yc 455% 35% 45% 464% 
a ESOT VE 109% 107% 108% 
os Paw ate 7 26% 37 36% 
SF Se 45% 385% 44% 45% 
s sdk sloks 25% 1% o's 2% 
oo sataidete 15% 13% 15 15 
Oe 85 94% 
+ even Oap 6456 57 62% 63% 
are array 21% 23 26% 26 
ap cade ous 50% 43 11% 49 
ES EY 108% 101 ‘ah 
5's ta WB Vions 10% 9% 104% 10% 
ae Vik see 163% 153 eine 155 
oe ae bee Te 45% 39% 45% 45% 
prt ssvan 52% 445% 51 51% 
jotawanve 107% 97 Ree 1 
Sch atetacatate 128% 123% 127 127% 
asta cee 124 103% 1214 116% 
BP ri eee 142 135% 137% 1335 
pe eee 32% 30% 32% 32 
bohtaeis Sk 341% 33 33% 33% 
oeeuaad <e 35% 30% VAG 34% 
kee s bane 184 170% 184 184 
athk een 18% 3% 16% 16% 
bawlepinda 4 105% (4 ean 103% 
oe bth ch 68% 51% 68% 67% 
eV iae cata 29% 25% ey pir 21% 
(stones ne 99% 85% 96% 97% 
i cat pede 9% 6y% 6% 1% 
ye ee 21% 17% 20% 20% 
Sehaee 6 40 89% 2 8814 88% 
ce ARG & 1 35% 38% 
Vakas meen 49% 36% ay: 49 
Vedas 5 6 19% 25% 26 
eh Ohh epee 98 1 aes 97% 
S ataieris,b oe 9% 8, 8% 9 
é hate heii 45% 2% us aie 4% 
ey tee 15% 2 15% 15 
5 Sam 94% 87% 944 93% 
Bid Asked 
SLs wii atad 17 18% 
actin awebos 15% 16% 
gE KRU RW edaensee 5% 6% 
Bid Asked 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. ........ \% 07 
| Vere 12% 12 
Quaker Oats Co., $6 Pfd. ..... 155% 157 


$6 Pfd. 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 99 
St. Regis Paper Co., 2606. 40 Pfd.. 
$Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 98 
United Biscuit of A., $4.50 Pfd. 105 106 
Victor Chemical Works os bia taew 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 


Over counter. $Subsidiary Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. *Chicago Stock Market. 





den, Utah; 60,000 lb. at $.0472 Ib., 
f.o.b. Auburn, Wash.; 120,000 Ib. at 
$.0490 Ib., f.0.b. Lyoth, Cal. Crowther 
Bros. Milling Co., Malad, Idaho. 

Macaroni. Export packed 64,020 Ib. 
at $.094 Ib. less 1%—20 days, f.o.b. 
New York port of embarkation, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Luso-American Maca- 
roni Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS MILLING SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT AT 105 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—To date 
the enrollment in the Kansas State 
Milling School has reached 105, ap- 
proximately the same as last year, 
with a small increase expected from 
late enrollments. 

Out of the total enrollment 35 are 
classified as seniors. This is the larg- 
est senior class in the history of the 
milling school. 

Of the 10 freshmen enrolling in 
the school this year, two are direct 
descendants of milling families. Miss 
Patricia Fegley of Whitewater, Kan- 
sas, is the daughter of David Fegley, 
superintendent of the Whitewater 
Flour Mills Co., and Ebert Benes, a 
student from Holiand, is from a mill- 
ing family in that country. 


——-BREAD iS THE STAFF or Lirze——— 


NEW ORLEANS STRIKE OF 
GRAIN HANDLERS ENDS 


NEW ORLEANS—Striking grain 
handlers at the 2,500,000-bu. public 
elevator here returned to work re- 
cently after a strike which started 
Aug: 22. 

The return to work movement fol- 
lowed an agreement on wages where- 
by shovelers will receive an .18¢ an 
hour wage increase and all other 
workers a 13¢ increase. The strik- 








ing workers had asked for a 30¢-an- 
hour raise. 

C. J. Winters, superintendent of 
the elevator, has requested that the 
embargo on the elevator be lifted im- 
mediately. He stated that movement 
of grain in and out of the port will 
start at once. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GENERAL BAKING PAYS 15c 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced that the directors have de- 
clared a dividend of 15¢ a share on 
the shares of common stock payable 
Nov. 1 to holders of record ‘on Oct. 
17. At the June 9 meeting the direc- 
tors declared a regular dividend of 
$2 a share on the preferred stock 
payable Oct. 1 to stockholders of 
record on Sept. 19. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


COMMITTEE NAMED FOR 
BAKING SCHOOL CLASSES 


PITTSBURGH — Ernest Gysegem, 
Quality Bakery, Charleroi; Andrew 
Slezak, Lincoln Bakery, Bellevure, 
and R. F. Dunkelberger, Bergman 
Bakery, have been appointed by the 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania as a _ trade 
extension committee to serve at South 
Vocational High Baking School. 

Day classes are being instructed 
by Otto Scheuermann and Ed Sauer. 
Classes for evening instruction be- 
gan Sept. 19 with large enrollments 
for both day and evening sessions. 

Members of the association con- 
tribute their services as baking in- 
structors at both day and evening 
sessions. Recipes that have proved 
outstanding successes in their bake- 
shops are presented and students are 
instructed personally by the bakers 
who furnish them. 


















MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Although no large lots of 
flour are being booked and there is little 
buying to cover future needs, a fair total 
of small lots are being sold day to day. 
Last week's business showed a _ larger 
proportion of such business than in any 
recent week, indicative of the lack of bull- 
ishness in the minds of the average flour 
buyer. Sales last week averaged 61% of 
capacity, compared with 55% in the pre- 
ceding week and 35% a year ago. Most of 
the business was domestic only, 10% of 
the bookings being for export. 

Except for a few larger bookings, all 
of the business done by southwestern mills 
last week was of the one- and two-carlot 
variety and represented immediate and 
fill-in needs of customers. For the most 
part bakers feel that the loan value of 
wheat sets a ceiling on the market and that 
prices cannot be sustained above that level. 
Hence a majority are willing to buy their 
flour as they need it, pricing it just be- 
fore shipment or no more than a month 
in advance. 

In the face of this attitude, millers’ ef- 
forts to sell flour are not very fruitful, 
and when any pressure is applied it seems 
only to result in a small lot booking at 
an even smaller price, and such sacri- 
fices are unjustified even by the size of 
the sales made. Not over six bakers took any 
sizable amounts last week, anything that 
could be called a forward booking in the 
true sense. 

Family flour trade was hardly any better 
than the bakery business, although a few 
mills reported a moderate increase in in- 
terest from their jobber customers and a 
seattering of small sales. Family flour book- 
ings are not equal to normal for this time 
of the year, but there has been no change 
in the grocery industry policy of keeping 
a sharp eye on inventory levels, main- 
taining stocks at the lowest level possible. 

Export trade was practically nothing. 
PMA purchased 110,000 sacks in the Bouth- 
west for shipment to the French zone of 
Germany, the “blended’”’ hard wheat flour 
going to the government agency in the 
range of $4.14@4.24 ‘sack. It marked the 
third small PMA purchase this crop year 
and is only one tenth of the buying done 
by the agency in the corresponding period 
last season. Combined with a subnormal 
export demand from other directions also, 
it is no wonder mills are having difficulty 
matching last year’s running time. Commer- 
cial flour export demand is very dull and 
confined to small lots in widely scattered 
areas. 

Following the PMA purchase, clears weak- 
ened considerably, and offerings from dis- 
appointed bidders were more numerous. 
With nothing in immediate sight in the way 
of new export business, there was little 
to give the market strength, as domestic 
business remained extremely light. Prices 
were off 5@15¢ from a week ago. 

Shipping directions remained light and 
mill operations continued at a low level 
in the past week, although averaging a few 
points better in rate of activity than in the 
preceding period. The Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road strike continues to impose a great 
hardship on several mills on this line. 
They have continued to operate by truck- 
ing flour and feed to other rail lines and 
in few cases by trucking wheat to the mill. 
However, the process is expensive and de- 
laying. Shortages of boxcars in the South- 
west make it seem doubtful if mills could 
operate much better even if flour demand 
were heavier. For some unexplained reason 
suitable flour cars have been stripped from 
this territory in large numbers. 

Except for clears, prices show only minor 
changes for the week, millfeed advances 
largely offsetting a higher wheat tendency. 

Quotations Sept. 17, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.25@5.35, standard patent $5.15 @5.20 
straight $5.05@5.15; established brands of 
family flomr $5.75@6.85; first clears $3.80 
@3.90, second clears $3.40@3.55, 1% ash 
clears or higher $3.10@3.20; soft wheat 
short patent $6.25@6.75, straight $5.05@ 
5.15, cake flour $6@6.50. 

One mill reports domestic business active, 
four fair, four quiet, five slow, seven dull. 


Wichita: Mills operated at 82% of ca- 
pacity last week, compared with 73% the 
preceding week and 100% a year ago. Do- 
metic sales, divided about 60% to family 
trade and 40% to bakers, averaged 72%, 
compared with 28% the previous week. Ex- 
port sales were negligible. Shipping direc 
tions improved, ranging from fair to good. 
Price’ were unchanged to 5¢ sack higher. 

Oklahoma City: Prices closed unclianged. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma points in 
100-lb. cottons, Sept. 17: carlots, family 
short patent $5.85@6.75, standard patent 
$5.75@6.45; bakery, unenriched short pat- 
ent $5.40@5.50, standard patent $5.25 @5.35, 
straight $5.20@5.30; truck lots 35¢ higher 
on all grades. 

Texas: Demand last week continued slug- 
gish, sales totaling 15 to 20% of capacity, 
with family and bakers flour about equally 
divided and nearly a'l for quick shipment. 
There were a few small sales of clears for 
export. Operations continued at 50 to 60% 
of capacity. Prices were up 10@15¢ sack on 
family flour, unchanged on bakers, and 





10¢ higher on clears. Quetations Sept. 17, 
100’s, cottons: family flour, extra high 
patent $6.40@6.66, high patent $6.10@6.35; 
standard bakers, unenriched $5.25@5.35; 
clears, unenriched $4.30@4.40, delivered 
TCP. 

Omaha: Fiour sales slowed down a little 
last week -but kept mills busy. Mills were 
swamped with shipping instructions from 
buyers who made commitments last week. 
Two mills operated on a seven-day basis 
to keep up with the shipping demand. 
Millers observed a sprinkling of CCC flour 
buying with New Orleans as destination. 

Reason for the increased buying was 
a turn in the weather. Cooler weather pro- 
duced more home baking. Bakery sales ap- 
parently are holding their own, if not im- 
proved somewhat. Millers here noticed regu- 
lar flour buying on local bakers. 

Quotations Sept. 17: bakery clears $5.39, 
bakery Northwest patent $5.89, family $6.80, 
cake flour $7.15. 

Hutchinson: Flour bookings were fairly 
light last week, although at least one 
round lot contract was sold to a large baker. 
Interest seemed late in the week to be on 
the upgrade. Shipping directions were satis- 
factory. Prices were little changed, the 
strong feed market offsetting wheat futures 
advances. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past week 
has been very slow, with prices about un- 
changed. Shipping directions are showing 
some improvement, 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Flour sales were somewhat 
improved over last week, made up chiefly 


of small-lot orders and one 15,000-sack . 


booking. Inquiries are active, and there is a 
feeling in the trade that even a moderate 
price recession may bring in a fair quan- 
tity of business. 

With wholesalers building their inven- 
tories for the cooler months, family flour 
shipping directions have been good, al- 
though new sales of this type of flour have 
been rather limited. 

Total sales by spring wheat mills last 
week averaged 71% of capacity, based on a 
five-day week, compared with 69% the 
previous week on the same basis. Sales in 
the comparable period a year ago averaged 
110% of capacity, based on a six-day week. 
Shipments of flour from mills represented 
88% of capacity, compared with 82% the 
previous week (both on the basis of a five- 
day week). 

Operations of Minneapolis mills increased 
to 85% of capacity from 57% the preceding 
week. This compares with 21% of capacity 
operations in the same week a year ago. 
For the entire Northwest, last week’s op- 
erations averaged 73%, compared with 57% 
the previous week and 63% a year ago. 

Quotations Sept. 19: standard patent $5.40 
@5.75, short patent $5.55@5.85, high glu- 
ten $5.75@6.05, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.90, first clear $5.20@5.75, 
second clear $3.25@4.75, whole wheat $6.20 
@5.65 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: There was a little pick-up in 
bakery flour last week. Buying was not 
general, but in addition to the usual one- 
and two-carlot orders, a few round lot 
bookings were reported. These ranged from 
4,000 to 6,000 sacks and were generally 
for 120-day shipment. Directions were good. 
Following an active six-day buying period, 
family flour slowed up last week. Sales 
were scattered and only in small lots. 
Deliveries were good. Quotations Sept. 17: 
Spring top patent $5.50@5.86, standard pat- 
ent $5.40@65.71, first clear $4.80@5.34; fam- 
ily flour $7.25; hard winter short patent 
$5.29@5.59, 95% patent $5.19@5.45, first 
clear $4.30@4.40; soft winter short patent 
$6.05@6.58, standard patent $4.80@6.20, 
first clear $5.15 @5.75. 

Toledo: It is generally recognized that 
maintaining minimum inventories and 
avoiding long-time forward commitments 
has been the prevailing practice in many 
industries, including milling, for a long 
time, with inclination to hand-to-mouth 
buying of raw material requirements and at 
price concessions whenever obtainable. 
Whatever may be alleged in favor of avoid- 
ing too quick and drastic a decline in the 
level of prices and it cannot be denied 
that they have been abnormally high, there 
was fear of possible decline in the price 
of wheat, and everybody, even housewives, 
were holding off on purchases. 

But whether prices are now on a sound 
er unsound level, there seems to be com- 
ing about some change in sentiment, at 
least for the time being, and perhaps the 
advance that has taken place, instead of 
decline, in the price of wheat may have 
something to do with it. 

For illustration the Toledo bid for No. 2 
soft wheat, 41%¢ rate points to New York, 
Sept. 16, had gone to 9¢ under the close 
of Chicago September at $2.01% @2.02%, 
whereas a week ago it was 10¢ under, 
two weeks ago 12¢ under and three weeks 
ago 17¢ under. It is getting back to nor- 
mal basis, started out at 10¢ under before 
the wheat moved, and finally worked to 
26¢ under, or $1.76, before it started back. 

Now, at last, many people in the trade 
are no longer so dead sure that the price 
of wheat is going to give way, whatever 
may happen to other grains, and there 
seems to be more of a disposition to go 
along with the trend of things beyond 
their control. It has not resulted as yet 
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in any widespread wave of buying all over 
the country, but operation of the mills 
is being. maintained, and even stepped up 
in some instances, and there is more of 
a tendency to acdept and not fight the 
trend whatever may be one’s conviction. 
Some people have expressed amazement 
that the country has been able to get along 
with such a small consumption of flour, 
but they are overlooking that the domestic 
per capita consumption of flour is now only 
135 Ib. a year, whereas it used to be fig- 
ured at one barrel, 196 lb., 40 years or so 
ago. 

St. Louis: Mills report new business as 
fair. Bookings consist of moderate-sized 
lots for 120-day shipment, mostly family 
flour. The bakery trade failed to show much 
interest. They are sitting tight with what 
they have on hand awaiting lower prices. 
Demand for clears is easier and prices are 
slightly lower. 

The trade in general is looking for some 
soft spots to replace their stocks. Shipping 
instructions improved. Quotations are hard 
and soft patent steady to 10¢ bag higher, 
clears 5@10¢ lower. Spring wheat patents 
are steady and clears are 5¢ bag lower. 

Central states mills report a moderate 
amount of new business. Bakers are go- 
ing slow in new bookings: awaiting lower 
levels. However, the family trade picked 
up. Shipping directions were fair. Prices 
for hard and soft patents are steady to 
10¢ higher, clears 5@10¢ bag off. 

Quotations St. Louis, Sept. 17, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family top soft patent $5.95, ordi- 
nary $4.95, top hard $6.95, ordinary $5.30; 
bakers soft winter short patent $5.90, cake 
$5:90, pastry $4.75, soft straight $4.90, clear 
$4.25; hard winter short patent $5.40; 
standard $5.25, clear $4.40; spring wheat 
short patent $5.70, standard $5.60, clear 
$5.20, low protein $4.20. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Flour sales were consistently 
slow last week. The trade has been wait- 
ing for any dip in prices that might come 
and a good volume is anticipated when buy- 
ing resumes. 

In the meantime, buyers continue to 
wait with low inventories and high hopes. 
Prices are up slightly on high gluten and 
standard, while other grades remain at the 
same level. The supply in Buffalo is 
good, with production figures for both flour 
and millfeeds showing a somewhat larger 
output. 

Quotations Sept. 17, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.35@7.45, high, gluten $6.15@6.25, 
standard $5.74@5.85, first clear $5.50@5.60; 
hard winter standard $5.80@5.90, first clear 
$5.55@5.60, soft winter short patent $5.35@ 
5.40, straight $5.15@5.20, first clear $4.20 

4.25. 


New York: Only routine sales of a few 
seattered cars were reported among the 
general flour trade. Jobbers’ stocks of 
cheaper flour have moved rapidly during 
the week on brisk shipping directions. How- 
ever, new business was scarce among all 
classes of buyers, and apparently they in- 
tend to hold out until necessity forces 
them into the market again or until bar- 
gains are presented. An exception to the 
small contracts was the covering by one 
bakery thain of moderate needs for springs 
at levels substantially below the general 
range. 

Otherwise there was no feature. South- 
westerns aroused little interest in view of 
their closeness to springs. Business in east- 
ern cake flours was reported among the 
small trade, in small units, but the ac- 
tivity of directions on these flours showed 
an improved demand for sweet goods. Prices 
were 5¢ lower to unchanged in compari- 
son with the preceding week. 

Quotations Sept. 17: family flour $7.55, 
high glutens $6.25@6.40, standard patents 
$5.85@6.05, cleé®rs $5.40@5.70; southwest- 
ern short patents $5.90@6.15, standard pat- 
ents $5.65@5,80; high ratio cakes $5.75@ 
6.75, soft winter straights $4.75 @5.20. 

Pittsbargh: Threatened strikes in both 
steel and coal industries caused both whole- 
sale and retail bakers of this entire dis- 
trict to limit their flour buying the past 
week to immediate needs. Directions also 
are slow as no one wishes to stock up 
before a more clear picture of industry 
is shown. Family patents did not suffer 
a slow up in sales, as did other flours, 
because home made bread is a large por- 
tion of the family meal during any strike 
period in this area. Soft wheat cake and 
pastry flours fell off in price, and sales 
also declined. 

Bakers state the first weeks of Septem- 
ber show a decided increase in sales of all 
sweet baked goods. If no strikes develop 
retail bakers look forward to a continued 
increase in sales of all baked goods. Mill 
representatives and brokers also anticipate 
a better flour sales volume as soon 
present industrial problems are settled with 
the unions. 

Quotations in 100-lb. cottons, delivered 
at Pittsburgh district points, Sept. 17: 
hard Kansas standard bakers patents $5.60 
@5.85, medium patent $5.70@5.95, short 
patent $5.80@6; standard spring wheat 
patent $5.74@6. medium patent $5.94@6.05, 
short patent $5.89@6.10; clears $5.64@5.71; 
high glutens $6.09@6.30; family flour, ad 
vertised brands $6.92@6.96, other brands 
$5.50@6.29; pastry and cake flours $4.20@ 
6.15, Pacific Coast pastry flour $6.15. 

Boston: Flour quotations in the Boston 
market advanced to the highest level this 
year despite a decided lack of trading in- 
terest on the part of most buyers. Springs 
are 5@10c higher, with the price range 
shortened on several grades. Hard winters 
also advanced 56@10¢. Soft wheat flours 
were more stable, closing unchanged to 
5¢ higher. 

Mill agents attributed the extreme dull- 
ness on the over-all picture to the heavy 
buying a month ago when apparently in- 
ventories were built up sufficiently to per- 
mit the current indifference. 

A® current values are much higher than 


~ 
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when most traders reentered the market! 
it is the general expectation that buy- 
ing will be quite limited until holdings 
drop down to a minimum or‘ price revi- 
sions downward will be sufficiently attrac. 
tive to induce buyers to abandon their 
present position of inactivity. 

Quotations Sept. 17: spring short patents 
$6.12@6.32, standards $5.97@6.17, high glu- 
ten $6.37@6.52, first clears $5.42@5.77; hard 
winter short patent $5.87@6.17, standards 
$5.62@5.82; Pacific goft wheat flour $6.07@ 
6.32; eastern soft winter straights $4.77 7@ 
5.47; high ratio $5.77@6.77, family $7.54 
@7.57. 

: A firm undertone continues 
to prevail in the local flour market to the 
further discouragement of those who have 
been deferring commitments in the expecta- 
tion of an opportunity to purchase at a 
figure below current levels. 

At the moment, prices seem to have lost 
their upward tendency in favor of a back- 
ing and filling motion around the quota- 
tions which prevailed a week ago. The 
lone exceptions to this are the hard win- 
ters, where both standard and short pat- 
ents advanced 5¢ sack. 

It is reported that shipping directions 
on these two grades have been steady re- 
cently so that the amount of undelivered 
flour on mill books has depreciated consi: - 
erably and may be the forerunner of some 
enforced buying to maintain operating 
schedules, 

The pattern of dealings in most other 
types is one of caution on the part of 
the majority of bakery operators, who are 
taking the commodity only on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Meanwhile, the large esta)h- 
lishments continue to test the strength of 
the market by submitting offers at is 
much as 50@60¢ sack under prevailing 
postings. 

What appears to be in the minds of 
virtually all regular consumers is the fat 
the last time they purchased in quantity 
prices were substantially below what milis 
are now asking, and millers are not very 
receptive to shading these quotations. 

In contrast with predictions of only a 
few weeks ago that a buying flurry was 
in the immediate offing, there is no talk 
of such an occurrence now because few 
expect a setback in the market in the light 
of latest developments. 

Many observers see little hope for any 
downward adjustment (im values when the 
government is reportedly offering 14%¢ over 
Chicago September futures for. wheat f.o.b. 
ship at Philadelphia and not getting very 
much grain. On top of that, principal mar- 
kets have been pushing upward without 


a corresponding increase in farm mar- 
ketings. ; 
A few bakers report some improve- 


ment in retail sales since the normal pre- 
Labor Day letdown, but the recovery is 
far from general and causing a good deal 
of concern. 

Export business is dull and ship mani- 
fests filed at the Maritime Exchange the 
past week show 8,000 bags of flour left 
on an Italian steamer for Luanda, Portu- 
guese West Africa, and 1,700 bags were on 
the Nicaraguan freighter Caribe for Havana. 

Quotations Sept. 17: spring family $6.55 
@7.05, high gluten $6.40@6.50, short pat- 
ent $6.15@6.25, standard $6.05@6.15, first 
clear $5.85@5.95; hard winter short patent 
$5.90@6, standard $5.80@5.90; soft win- 
ter standard $5.25@5.35. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Flour sales are showing 
a slight pickup. Although the volume is not 
heavy, bakers and jobbers are displaying 
a broader interest and in some cases adii- 
ing to their present bookings. The ma- 
jority of buyers, however, are limiting their 
purchase to replacement and 30-day ship- 
ment, with principal interest in hard win- 
ters. Northern spring flours are ‘somewhat 
draggy on account of the price situation, 
as mill prices moved up considerably in 
the past two weeks and at present limits 
buyers are exercising caution on further 
purchases. 

With a little quickening of production 


‘on crackers, cakes and cookies these bak- 


ers are showing greater interest in soft 
winters, and the volume of business is 
somewhat better than in previous weeks. 
Central states flours are by far in best (-- 
mand, with little or no interest in P«- 
cific Coast due to the price differentia!. 
Shipping directions show a little improv-- 
ment although stocks on hand are rath« 
low. Export sales are extremely quic 
with only limited amounts being work: 
to South American and Buropean countri+s 

Quotations Sept. 17, carlots, delivere:. 
packed in 100-lb. papers: hard winter ba 
ery short patent $5.45 .565, standard $5 
@5.40, first clears $4.25@4.65; spring wh« 
bakery short patent $6.05@6.30, standa: 
$5.90@6.05, first clear $5.55@5.58, high g)u 
ten $6.25@6.40; soft wheat short pate! 
$5.10@5.60, straight $4.70@4.95, first cleat 
$4.05@4.30, high ratio cake $65.40@5.8 
Pacific Coast cake $6.85@7.05, pastry $6 
6.20; barge shipments from Minneapo!'s 
approximately 20¢ sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST ® 

Seattle: Milling activities for the we 
continued on a very restricted basis an! 
domestic trade was said to be light whi!: 
export shipments were virtually none. 
istent. There has been no PMA busine<s 
booked in the area fer months, and wit! 
prices of flour on the downward side, th-° 
domestic buyers are keeping very close ‘° 
home, so far as inventories are concerne: 
Prices were unchanged, but millers stat« 
that further reductions were in prospe 
for all grades of flour. Family patent $6.9°. 
bluestem $6.14, bakery $6.18, pastry $5.5- 

Portland: Flour bookings are very poo" 
in the Pacifie Northwest, with mill oper 
tions at a low level. Future bookings are 
of a small volume, and the tast half of 
September operations are not likely to be 
any better unless something new develops. 
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tic buyers are taking hold very slow- 
d both interior and coast mills are 
the effect of this lack of interest 









; 


‘on the part of buyers. One terminal mill 
‘has been closed for two weeks, another is 
‘operating only two or three days a week, 












while several mills are closed down. Ex- 
bookings are out of the question in 
‘any volume, for the large outlets formerly 
in the picture are still outside of the 
International, Wheat Agreement. 

Quotations Sept. 17: high gluten $6.18, 


- all Montana $6.08, fancy hard wheat clears 

















> $5.93, 


bluestem bakers $5.95, cake $6.52, 
pastry $5.88, whole wheat 100% $5.52, gra- 


ham $5.55, cracked wheat $5.55. 





~the wheat agreement, 


“CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills were 
notified that sales of flour may now be 
made to the Dominican Republic under 
providing certifica- 
tion and import permit ts obtained. Sales 
under the agreement, outside U.K., so far 
have been small. Competition for domestic 
sales continues keen. Quotations Sept. 17: 
top patent springs for use in Canada $11 
bbL, seconds $10.50, bakers $10.40, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added for 
cartage where used. For export to U.K., 
government regulation flour $14 per 280 
lb. for shipment to end of November. 

Markets for winter wheat flour are weak. 
(Quotations Sept. 17: $8 bbl., secondhand 
jutes, f.o.b. Montreal. 

There is some demand for winter wheat, 
but offerings are scarce as farmers are 
holding stocks for feed or higher prices. 
(juoetations Sept. 17: $1.82 bu., carlots, f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled just over 223,000 
bbL, which included 151,000 bbl. sold under 
the International Wheat Agreement to the 
British West Indies, British West Africa, 
Venezuela, Dominican Republic, British 
Guiana and the Netherlands West Indies. 
The remainder, listed as Class 2 flour, was 


reported sold to the Philippines, Cuba, 
Hong Kong, Costa Rica, Ecuador and 
Guatemala. Domestic trade is light, and 


mills are operating only part time. There 
is mo accumulation of supplies. Quotations 
Sept. 17: top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British Co- 
lumbia boundary $11.15@11.40, cottons; sec- 
ond patents $10.65@10.90; second patents 
to bakers $10.15 @10.40. 

Vancouver: Hong Kong and Formosa pro- 
vided further export interest in Canadian 
flour. Other normal outlets were generally 
slow, although there were indications of 
some renewed buying from the Philippines. 
The Formosa business is entirely for Na- 
tionalist government account with discharge 
to be made at Keelung for use of the 
government forces stationed there. The Hong 
Kong trade is mainly for transshipment, but 
ultimate destination of the flour remains 
uncertain. The Manila inquiries came after 
many exportefs considered that very limited 
business could be expected until after the 
first of the year when the Philippine gov- 
ernment ratifies the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

Central and South American trade has 
been very slow. The main deterrent to 
business is the apparent inability of im- 
porters there to secure the necessary dol- 
lar exchange. It is reported that a full 
cargo of wheat for Peru was recently 
cancelled by shippers here for this reason, 
and another cargo for which the ship 
was provided by the Peruvian government 
is idle at Seattle until financial afrange- 
ments can be made for payment of the 
grain. 

Domestic trade is generally quiet. Sales 
of pastry and cake flour in stores have 
been. curtailed by the popularity of the 
mixes. Bakers’ requirements are mainly for 
immediate needs. Prices are unchanged. 
Cash car quotations for 98’s cottons: first 
patents $11.15, bakers patents $9.90@10.30; 
western cake and pastry grinds $11.20@ 
11.60; Ontarie brands are around $12. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Cooler weather is re- 


newing interest-in these products. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats in 80-Ib. cottons $4.25; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $5.15, f.0.b. Toronto 
or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: There is a seasonal demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal There are 
only oddments going for export and do- 
mestic trade is small, with sufficient sup- 
Plies to take care of all buying orders. 
Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.65 
inthe three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $5.60. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at §5 Sept. 19; 20-oz. packages $3.10 
case, 48-oz. packages $3.35. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
Prices at Kansas City for Sept. 10 and 17: 


SHORTsS— Sept. 10 Sept. 17 
September - $45.00@ 45.75 $51.50@ 52.00 
October ...... 44.60@_ 45.50 «+~-@*47.00 
November 44.256@. 45.00 44.50@ 45.50 
December 43.75@ 44.75 43.75@. 44.50 
January ...... 43.50@ 44.50 43.50@ 44.50 
February ..... 43.75@ 44.75 43.75@ 44.40 

BRAN— | 
September $....@*38.25 $39.50 39.70 
October ...... - @*39.50 «+ «.@*3926 
November ~-@°40.50 ....@*39.75 

mber -«@*40.50 40.25@ 40.50 
January ...... -.@*40.50 40.50@ 41:50 
February ..... -@*41.50 40.50@ 41.00 
Sales (tons) 2,880 720 

*Sale. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Sept. 8, 1949 (000’s 
omitted) : 


Ft. William and 


Wheat Durum Oats Barl’y 








Port Arthur .. 8,147 1,785 4,440 4,781 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 5,369 in lil 42 
Churchill ....... 381 rx 1 4a 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators ........ 53 we 11 261 

oy Deer 13,949 1,785 4,561 5,083 

Year ago ..... 10,752 750 2,702 4,067 

Receipts during week ending Sept. 8: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 7,013 976 2,022 1,938 
Pacific seaboard. 968 on 17 15 
Churchill ....... 611 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

Mi SEED 12 ie 1 

OCR osicie va 8,594 976 2,040 1,954 


Shipments during week ending Sept. 8: 





os 0b beeaO 5,256 416 1,037 1,251 
Rah Geass snc 35 5 204 52 
Milled or 
processed ... 1 ss 40 55 
Pacific seaboard— 
Oooh ..ccenss 429 se Se is 
| errr errs 17 1 26 2 
Churchill ....... 531 oe oe He 
Other terminals* 13 ie 2 
Totals ........ 6,283 423 1,310 1,360 


Total receipts for the 
to Sept. 8, 1949: 


crop year Aug. 1 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 22,504 2,691 9,622 6,750 
Pacific seaboard. 5,845 ~ 159 67 
Churehill .....:. 2,237 + a's 
Other terminals* 44 a 20 11 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Sept. 8, 1949: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 17,493 1,128 6,894 4,326 
Pacific seaboard. 5,818 1 296 50 
Churchill ....... 3,062 — =3 * 
Other terminals* 53 Kon 13 18 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of week ending Sept. 10, 1949, 
and Sept. 11, 1948, as reported to the Grain 
Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
--American— rin bond—, 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
10, 11, 10, ’ 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Wheat 4.0.0 263,068 223,302 15 35 
fe aera eae) 5,332 1,108 wae eee 
CORB as Bc By 29,951 19,229 148 676 
See 6,049 3,679 309 sia.s 
Barley ...... 33,124 17,226 on4 164 
Flaxseed 17,016 5,562 > 08 ee 
Soybeans 1,109 94 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Sept. 10 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, 6,057,000 (134,000) 
bu.; corn, 688,000 (167,000); oats, 1,596,000 
(none); rye, none (10,000); barley, 2,078,000 
(29,000). 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at Minneapolis and Duluth, for the 
week ending Sept. 17, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
1,369 3,691 187 794 10,487 7,005 
852 845 230 218 1,687 1,325 





Minneapolis. 
Duluth 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending Sept. 17, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis .. sae --» 14,880 7,230 
Kansas City .. 2,280 2,130 6,150 6,000 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 

to The Northwestern Miller by principal 

mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 

points in the Northwest, in sacks with 

comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Aug. Sept. Sept. Sept. 

3 10 17 

Five mills 24,823 24,193 27,804 *32,831 

*Four mills. 





FLOUR BRANDS | 





The following trademarks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 

BO-PEEP—Standard Milling Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; wheat flour. Use claimed since October, 
1914. : 

KEL-SOV SOY—Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., Buffalo, N.Y.; edible soy flour. Use 
claimed since Sept. 7, 1944. 

WHITE OAK SPECIAL—Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., doing business as King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, Minn.; wheat flour. 
Use claimed since 1914. 








a 





KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


* 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 








Country- Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
America’s greatest 


wheat growing 
area. 


INDEPENDENT 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 






































































































oo , replies. 
ant Ads per inch insertion. 
All Want Ads cash witht order. 


v v v x 
| HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST, COLLEGE 
degree, under 35; background in grain, 
milling or baking; interest in nutrition. 
Excellent opportunity West Coast. Give 
full particulars. Confidential. Address 220, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 








Minn. 
CEREAL CHEMIST WANTED — YOUNG 
man (25 to 35 years old) wanted by an 


aggressive milling company. Familiar with 
laboratory routine on both hard and soft 
wheat. Good opportunity. Replies con- 
fidential. Address 224, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


CEREAL CHEMIST—I HAVE A GOOD 
job but I can do better. Kansas State 
graduate. Four years’ experience in cereal 
chemistry work. Age 29. For the past 
two years have been studying the corre- 
spondence course in business administra- 
tion offered by the Alexander Hamilton 
Inst. Address 219, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








MACHINERY WANTED 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 











scales,. bag closing machines and other 
City, Mo. 
mill, feed and elevator equipment. 


Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 





Private Trade 





(Continued from page 12) 


Marketing Administration Adminis- 
trator, Frank Wooley. 

Wheat and flour sales to date un- 
der the pact have been insignificant. 
Perhaps there may be some legal 
justification for the decision of USDA 
to deny subsidy payments to ECA na- 
tions using the ECA money since the 
ECA act forbids transfer of CCC 
stocks to.other government agencies 
at less than its cost. Under the 
wheat sales procedure to ECA na- 
tions, ECA’ actually takes re to 
wheat transfers. 

Op -the' other hand, this clear legal 
ban does not exist regarding the 

@nt of the subsidy on flour ex- 
under the pact to ECA nations 

ECA ‘funds. In the case of 

flour sales, the transactions are made 
directly between private sellers here 
and foreign governments or private 
buyers abroad. ECA does not appear 
in the negotiations, thereby eliminat- 
ing the legal refuge of the ECA Act 
as applied to wheat sales. At the 


USDA solicitor’s office it was frank- | 


ly admitted. that this decision on 
flqur was a. decision which could be 
changed by administrative action. 


oy Ask for Change 

Sortie USDA’ officiéis*are pressing 
fora change at least as regards flour 
and favor the Thomas bill. They say 
that Secrétary Brannan believes that 
to be consistent CCC must take this 
action. 

It is also admitted by these offi- 
cials that if ECA is saddled with the 
wheat agreement subsidy burden the 
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importing nations in ECA have an 
immediate excuse to abandon the 
pact. Failure to provide wheat at the 
maximum price without the subter- 
fuge of robbing the ECA appropria- 
tion to absorb the cost is seen as a 
repudiation of the U.S. signature to 
the wheat agreement. This alone 
would be adequate reason for the im- 
porting nations to withdraw from the 
agreement. If ECA is forced to stand 
the subsidy cost either through legis- 
lative inaction or by adoption of the 
Young-Russell bill it is predicted 
that the agreement will be a dead 
issue within 90 days. 

The delay in calling in private ex- 
porters to merchandise wheat is 
breeding further opposition. Not only 
are wheat agreement sales lagging 
because of the ineligibility of ECA 
nations, but also because a number 
of signatory nations to the agree- 
ment have failed to ratify the docu- 
ment. On the sales front CCC can 
only wait for buyers to come hat 
in hand to do business. It is clearly 
seen in influential USDA circles that 
it is necessary in a buyers’ market 
that aggressive merchandising is nec- 
essary from the trained efforts of 
private grain exporters now to close 
business which may not be available 
later except at the minimum price of 
the wheat pact. 

The grain trade is expected to 
emphasize this to Sen. Johnston’s 
committee this week if Ge oppor- 
tunity is presented. 


Farm Groups Irked 


The major farm organizations are 
on the warpath against the unfavor- 
able conditions which have resulted 
from unsound policies of USDA in 
this matter. They are expected to 
urge that Congress settle the subsidy 
controversy by appropriating suffi- 
cient money to provide for the ex- 
ports. 

This gambit may run into difficul- 
ty, however, since it is expected that 
shortly Germany will ask to be in- 
cluded in the wheat agreement in 
order to obtain the lower maximum 
price. Army officials have already 
asked Congress that they be given 
the advantage of the wheat agree- 
ment maximum and probably will 
support the German claim. However, 
before Germany can obtain the ad- 
vantage of the wheat agreement 
terms it will have to make applica- 
tion for membership in the agree- 
ment. 

Some observers believe that it 
would be to the advantage of the 
U.S. to make Germany a member of 
the pact since the U.S. at least for 
two years faces the probability that 
it will pay for most ,of the German 
wheat imports. Under those circum- 
stances the. U.S. probably would be 
assigned the German import quota. 
In nailing down the business for the 
next two years it would seem prob- 
able that this situation would also 
stake Out.a claim for such German 
wheat imports“as might be required 
during the remaming two years’ life 
of the present_ wheat pact, these ob- 
servers say. ~~ tong 

In connection with army activities 
it is interesting to note “that the 
army has obtained from CCC @ 
mately 300,000 long tons of w t 
which is presently in Gavendet and 
held for the account of GARIOA 
(General Army Relief in Occupied 
Areas). This import of wheat under 
the GARIOA funds was made to 
avoid the 124% flour mandate when 
ECA funds are used. The army plans 
to devote its ECA money to coarse 
grains where there is no fixed re- 
quirement for products. The GAR- 
IOA move will reduce the amount 
of wheat flour which will go into Ger- 
many this year. 


"September 20, 1949 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. 


» All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 








(Canadian quotations in barrels of 19¢ 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St.Louis Buffalo 
| RES OES Re eee $...@7.26 $...@6.90 $...@... $...@ ... $7.35@7.45 
Spring top patent .............. 6.50@ 6.86 -@... ae ie es Soe 
Spring high gluten ............ -@. 5.75 @6.05 ky sare A Pte 6. i5@6. 25 
SO nb ccs ot cece tess sks -@. 6.55@5.85 ...@... .-@5.70 
Spring standard ............4+- 5.40@ 5.71 5.40@5.75 ee, --@5.60 5.74@ 5.35 
Spring first clear .............: 4.80@5.34 5.20@5.75 ar, are --@5.20 5.50@5.60 
Hard winter family ...........-. aw oe -+-@... 5&.75@6.85 --@6.95 ...@... 
Hard winter short .............. 5.29@5.59 (F@ es 5.25 @5.35 -»-@5.40 ...@... 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.19@5.45 all we 5.15 @5.20 --@5.25 6.80@5.90 
Hard winter first clear ........ 4.30@4.40 » <P 6s 3.80@3.90 --@4.40 5. ~ S 60 
Soft winter family ............ da CU ae — 2 Rik «+» @5.95 
Soft winter short patent .. 6.05 @6.58 ae Ss 6.25 @6.75 --@5.90 5. a 40 
Soft winter standard .... 4.80@6.20 oe a ees -<agen — 
Soft winter straight ot oN egies 5.05 @5.15 ~~ @4.90 5.15@5.20 
Soft winter first clear 5.15 @5.75 on @iax ee Ser «-@4.25 4.20@4.25 
BRO TOUT, WRICG occse ccc cccioss 4.30@ 4.40 - -@4.25 --@.. -»»@4.65 5.00@5.05 
a ee re ess 3.20@3.72 - @3.75 ke eee -..@3.75  3.90@3.95 
Durum, gran., bulk ............ 5.75 @5.80 5. 55@5. 60 --@. - @6.45 --@6.06 

New York ~ Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 

SE SEE = b sin td Caeeeanacces op $...@7.55 $6.85@7.05 $...@... $6.92@6.96 --@. 
Spring high gluten 6. 25@ 6.40 6.40@6.50 6.37@6.52 6.09@6.30 .-@. 
Spring short ....... -@. 6.15@6.26 6.12@6.32 5.90@6.10 «.@ 
og ge Se ree 5.85 @ 6.05 6.05@6.15 5.97@6.17 5.74@6.00 --@ 
Gpring first clear .......56.0.3%. 5.40@6.70 6.85@5.95 5.42@5.77 5.64@5.71 --@ 
Hard winter short ............-. 5.90@6.15 5.90@6.00 5.87@6.17 5.80@6.00 --@. 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.65@5.80 5.80@65.90 5.62@5.82 5.60@5.85 --@. 
Soft winter family ............. rs sepa" o0+@... 17.54@7.57 ya ER state -.@ 
Soft winter straight ............ 4.75 @5.20 «-@... 4.77@5.47 er ee --@ 
Soft winter standard ........... 9a -.- §&.25@5.35 ee ae ces MMHcks --@. 
Rye flour, white ........6..54+. 4.65@4.80 4.80@4.95 --@. 4.40@4.85 --@. 
Rye flour, dark ........-e-eee85 06 ‘eee — Ele a 3.60 @4.35 oe - 
Durum, gran., bulk ........++-+- 6.04@6.14 --@... ow@ s sus @6.05 “ee... 

Seattle Los Angeles Toronto oe ianity. g 
Family patent ... $...@6.95 §...@... Spring top patent{... $...@11.00 $11.15@11.40 
Bluestem ........ .-.-@6.14 --@. Spring second patent{ --@10.50 10.65@10.90 
Bakery grades ... -@6.18 -@. Spring first clear{ .. ~«»@ 9.40 SS i= 
eee eee .-@5:82 --@. Spring exports§ ..... --+@14.00 ei 

Ontario soft winterst. -«@ 8.00 .-@ 


**Cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand jutes. 198-lb. cottons, §280-lb. cottons. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on Sept. 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Galveston 

Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 


ot tert cegveces 14,460 6, 





RRO SS 








10, and corresponding date of a year ago: 


-—Wheat—, -—Corn—, -—Oats——,, ‘-—_-Rye——_ --Barley- 


1948 


82 


1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 

5,164 5,158 1,290 71 5 182 9 126 

938 922 = os ee es ee ae 

846 259 3,705 1,922 45 21 _. 2,310 

3,999 as ve -» 1,086 «e on os - 

17,780 8,940 1,283 446 3,337 6,757 1,633 503 250 

22,334 15,961 164 .. 4,877 3,469 850 170 9,551 

11,319 12,913 277 79 180 219 17 14 21 

1,963 5,340 164 ss os $e $s 6 

3,329 13,666 ee es oe 10 2 3 ee 

3,881 2,337 291 166 350 644 52 84 os 

37,705 40,546 138 26 260 27 202 170 59 

2,019 1,394 + o 564 196 es 51 2,476 

10,044 4,512 64 6,953 3,016 1,934 2,070 10,636 

485 2,166 76 - 39 13 oe oe 0 
1,140 756 661 3 166 127 o> o* 

243 67 1,625 763 285 87 35 

3 4 197 101 * oe os 

53 7 18 es 44 114 95 

77 58 1,001 624 105 16 154 

107 61 1,018 439 de = 40 

120 21 1,924 401 32 24 3 

os o es 7 ee os 30 

$,270 931 27,371 17,730 5,381 3,343 25,792 14,143 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Kansas City 


Spring bran 


Hard winter bran .. 
Soft winter bran .. 
Standard midds.* 


Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Spring bran 


Standard midds.* 


Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Toronto 
fWinnipeg 


Chicago 


Minneapolis 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


$45.50 @ 46.00 -»@42.50 re Ore 
rr ar Jeee@ «- 39.00 @ 39.50 
51.00@ 53.00 +s came ae33 Per geet 
54.00@ 55.00 .« -@63.60 51.50@52.00 
56.50@58.00 -- @54.50 vowt Qe res 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
$48.00@48.50 $....@53.00 $55.50@56.50 
51.00@ 51.50 --@55.00 59.00 @ 59.50 
55.00 @57.00 a | ee PT 
57.00 @58.00 - -@62.00 - - @64.00 
Spring bran Shorts 

piwiewvegus $....@57.00 $....@60.00 
osvua whee - @49.00 . @51.00 


St. Louis Ft. Worth 
eS Bee a ih 
44.00@ 45.00 47.00@ 49.00 
54.50@55.50  60.00@61.00 
Pittsburgh Atlanta 
$53.10@64.00 §....@.... 
57.00 @57.10 at... 
60.00 @61.10 --@.. 
63.00@64.10 --@. 
ay 
S....@63.00 
@.... 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT FLA 
—HMi poli Chicag ~ -—Kansas City—. Mpls. 
Sept. May Sept. Dec. Mar May Sept. Dec. May Oct 
219% 213% 206% 206% 210% 209% 202% 209% 205% 196 394 
222% 214% #=.207 208% 211% 210% 203% 210% 206% 196% 394 
222% 213% 205% 208% 211% 209% 202% 210% 206% 195% 394 
224 215 208 209% 213% 211% 205% 211% 207% 197% 394 
222% 215% 208% 210% 213% 212% 205% 211% 207% 197% 394 
222% 215% 208 211% 214% 212% 205% 212 208 198% 394 
-—CORN-— om RYE ,¢ OATS—_. 
Chi Mi jis 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Oct. Dec. - Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec 
128% 117 145% 149% 137%. 138% 144% 145% 69 67% 61% 61's 
127% 116% 144% 148% 136% 137% 143 144 69% 67% 61% 61 
127% 116% 145% 149 135% 137% 142% 143% 69% 67% 61% 61% 
126% 116% 146 149% 137 138% 144 144% 68% 67% 60% 61% 
125% 116% 146 149% 136% 137% 144 143% 68% 67% 61% 61% 

61 
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Opportunity 2 oss 





(Continued from page 18) 


He is realistic here, for he has seen 
social security extended to the city 
worker, but not to him; he has noted 
carefully how factory workers have 
organized into pressure groups to get 
guaranteed higher wages; he has 
seen labor in general get assurance 
of a minimum wage, and the protec- 
tion of controlled rentals. The farm- 
er simply doesn’t want to be sacri- 
ficed on the altar of free enterprise 
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if all others have deserted it. But 
he is more and more convinced that 
government cannot (finally solve 
every man’s economic problem; he 
comes back squarely to the old rural 
belief that, after all, there is no way 
yet found in this world to safely get 
something for nothing. 

Politicians have been demanding re- 
cently that a federal agency be given 
control over the cash margin put 
up by buyers and sellers of grain for 
future delivery. This demand arose 
when grains were at their all-time 
high mark and looked to be rising 
further, The rise, politicians claimed, 


was because of speculation, never 
having that second thought that 
speculation is a result of conditions, 
not a cause. 

I tried to figure in my own mind 


_just why government wanted this 


control, and to me it could only mean 
that they wanted to influence the 
price itself. Brokers demand a mar- 
gin only for their own protection 
that the customer will fulfill his con- 
tract; if the members of exchanges 
jointly raised.or lowered the margin 
in order to affect price, it would 
quickly be branded as an unethical 
and wholly unacceptable practice. I 








NEBRASKA 
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cannot see that it would be any more 
ethical in government hands than jp 
private hands, for when you start to 
control price by conspiracy, edict or 
regulation, you start to destroy the 
freedom of the market place. 

It is interesting to note that every 
instance of dictatorship and state 
socialism has had first to oppose free 
markets, to abolish them as some. 
thing antagonistic to state socialism, 
which they are, Free markets belong 
to and are common to free people, 
living lives of freedom. Freedom of 
markets and freedom of the press 
are the two important enemies of the 
totalitarian state. 

The world is going through one 
of its painful periods, and man does 
not like to face pain, either physical 
or economic. Whenever he is in a 
group that has enough political 
strength, his inclination is to seek 
legislation that will shift his risk of 
pain to other groups or individuals. 
He doesn’t like the painful prospect 
of failure in agriculture, so he tries 
to pass the risk along to government; 
he doesn’t want the pain of either 
low wages or of unemployment, so 
he seeks to have all society, in the 
name of government, insure him 
against low wages and demands of 
employers that they guarantee him 
a minimum annual wage. He fears 
the pain of poverty in his late years, 
so he asks government to give him 
old age security. He fears the eco- 
nomic pain of ill) health, and now is 
asking that medical service be as- 
sured him under whatever situation 
he may be as to ability to pay. 


Willing to Take Risk 


Along this line I am reminded of 
testimony given before Congress a 
few years ago by a northern wheat 
farmer. This farmer was opposing 
easier loans to farmers, was oppos- 
ing price guarantees and all govern- 
ment handouts in general. Asked 
why, as a farmer himself, he took 
this stand. He explained that in 1893, 
as an immigrant young farmer, he 
had gone into farming during a most 
severe depression, when he could buy 
a farm for an unusually low price 
and on the easiest of terms, if he 
only had the courage to try to make 
it pay under depression prices. He 
did make it pay, and he became a 
most successful farmer. He had tak- 
en the trouble, he explained, over 
many years to insure himself against 
this contingency of another drouth 
and depression; and if his planning 
had not been sufficient according to 


“his clear knowledge of the climate 


of the country and the ups and 
downs of business, he hardly felt that 
society as a whole should guarantee 
him against the risks he had been 
willing to assume himself. 


New Conception Needed 


In this troubled world today I won- 
der if what we really need is not a 
new conception of personal responsi- 
bility among men. When all society 
begins to assure each indivicua! 
against physical or economic pain, it 
degenerates into the society of the 
ant hill, with each individual sever- 
ly regimented into a common pattern 
in order to divide either prospe ity 
or misery equally, and without re- 
gard to individual ability. The Fus- 
sians started out on the principle 
that each man should draw from 
the whole nation in relation to that 
individual person’s needs. But tiey 
found quickly that this wouldn't 
work, and today are using the prin- 
ciple of every man according to his 
desserts. Human beings are just not 
ready for the regimentation of the 
ant hill. 
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Autumn is here and if your flour sales 

are lagging when they should be climbing, 

investigate I-H flours. You'll find the I-H 

merchandising program a tonic for your flour 

department. I-H flours are really superior. 
Advertising Boosts Sales Every resource and skill is concentrated on 
Don’t Neglect the Opportunity to Tie-in With 


the Millers National Advertising Program building them to a single standard of top- 
most quality. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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FOR 11S tr HEALS. SAKE 
KEEP FLQUR SANITARY 


From Your Mill to the Ultimate Consumer with ... 


HAMMOND “7“4cc BAGS 


You can safeguard the health and safety of the ultimate consumer of your 
flour ... by shipping your products in dependable Hammond Multi-Wall 
Bags. These bags provide maximum protection against insect infestation 
and sifting. Furnished in sewn, open mouth and valve type to suit your needs. 


Write for quotation on your requirements 
HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


General Offices—WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
Factories at WELLSBURG, W. VA. and PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


























Representatives in the Following Cities , 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
BLUEFIELD, VIRGINIA PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA COLUMBUS, OHIO 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. LIGONIER, PENNSYLVANIA HOUSTON, TEXAS 





ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 














A cmE~Evans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


MILLING COMPANY Over a Century of Milling Progress 





ROBINSON 





























YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 























OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 


sigh i of beh ya WABASH ELEVATOR OFFICES: 
New cae ls a el Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. cane te 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade * Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 

New York Rubber Exchange prea js Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Seneen, Seema 


the Milling Industry 
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You wouldn’t neglect insur- 
ance on your building. Nor 
should you on your flour. 
Page Mill location is quality 
insurance, since from Topeka 
we have free access to the 
best wheats in four major 
producing states, served by 
four major railroad systems. 


ILLING COMPANY, INC. 




















SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS ~ 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Assistant Treasurer 


H. W. JOHNSTON, Assistant Secretary 

















BREAD AND CAKE 
FLOURS 
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Santa-Fe 











There is no finer flour for a job- 
ber than SANTA FE TRAIL 
and SILK FLOSS. To achieve 
that extra measure of quality we 
go after the wheats with the 
finest baking characteristics and 











pay an extra premium to get 
KANSAS MILLING CO, tex orseront'orthese brands = SINCE 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


flours can create for you. 


today. See for yourself the satis- 
fied customers these top notch 1 8 <I 4 
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BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS... 


jor 


"Rnead Js the 
Staf of Life™ 


THE 
CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR ««« »»» GIBRALTER FLOUR 


Can Hosmer, Stotte Co. 
Millers Agents 


187 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CONTINENTAL 
SALES AGENCIES 


5 EAST ST., KINGSTON 
JAMAICA, B. W. L 


FLOUR BROKERS 





re 





FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 





KNIGHTON | 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 











/* Yohason-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIL 


PILLMAN &. PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


HARRIS BROS.& CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION Aan and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
OCorys’ Buildings 
57/50 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C. 3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 











—.. of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘“Covewrry,” London 

















S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 5 


DIGBY 8-0774 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A. GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 

















J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Francis M. Franco 


leur 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
CEREAL HOUSE, 
58, MARK LANE, 

LONDON, E. ©. 3. 


Cable Address: ““AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








PEEK BROS. 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 














° PRODUCE EXCHANGE __.. FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
ects Rathi NEW YORK NEW Y ORK Fi lour Brokers Ptaer tetwn oak The for Oa 
* LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS ciait ‘eae eee eee 
P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & CRAWFORD & LAW 
Import Expor. Nashville, Tenn. LARSEN FLOUR IMPORTERS 
: “Gane — r co. 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 


FLOUR BROKERS 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
poy PHONE L. D. 98 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





at FLOUR asses 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “OameEtiia,” Glasgow 














JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street 











New York, N. Y. 
> 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR.CO. 
pons FLOUR vomsne 


31st and Chestnut Streets 








PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Ltd. | 
45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
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ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF - , 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
“Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





Far 





es 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ‘“Marven,” Glasgow 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
nae oan GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” » 








ROBERT cae & CO. 


FLOUR saptaaiaiil 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘Dirtoma," Glasgow 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., Sinseow. c.5 
41 Constitution St., LE 
Esplanade emmy 5 Ss, SUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN. 
Cables: ‘‘Pxiirp,”” Dundee 








W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Oable Address: ‘““WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No, 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Oable Address: Code: 
VIGILANT” Riverside 








TARVO-MEELFABRIEK 
M. J. VOS, 


NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 








Established 1868 


FIRMA WITSENBURG JR. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 
AMST 


POSTBOX 945 ERDAM C 
Reference: 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 





“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 








N.V Algemeene Handel-en 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM agen 
Importers 
Flours - Offals - - —— 














A son in college was applying pres- 
sure for more money from home. 

“T cannot understand why you call 
yourself a kind father,” he wrote his 


dad, “when you haven’t sent me a 
check for three weeks. What kind 
of kindness do you call that?” 
“That’s unremitting kindness,” 
wrote the father in his next letter. 


¢7?¢¢ 


At a summer resort, a fellow who’s 
been there for three weeks, comes to 
the cashier’s desk to check out. He 
stands there with his two suitcases 
on the floor. As he pays his bill, the 
clerk says: 

“Pardon me, but did you take ad- 
vantage of our athletic director?” 

“No,” says the fellow. “I don’t like 
exercise.” 

“But on your bill you’ve paid for 
the athletic director; that’s part of 
the purchase money. You should have 
had some exercise. To go back with- 
out exercise isn’t good. I'll tell you 
what to do. Bend down without bend- 
ing your knees and touch the valises.” 

The fellow bends down. The clerk 
says: 

“You’re doin’ fine, fine. Now that 
you’re down there, open up the valises 
and give the towels back.” 


$2? ¢ 


A professor, who suspected his class 
was drowsing off on him, decided to 
catch everyone off base. So he sud- 
denly dropped off into double talk. 

“You then take the loose sections 
of fendered snolg and gwelg them— 
being careful not to overheat the 
broughtabs. Then extract and wampf 
them gently for about a time and a 
half. Fwengle each one twice, then 
swiftly dip them in blinger (if handy). 
Otherwise discriminate the entire in- 
strument in twetchels. Are there any 
questions?” 

“Yes,” came a sleepy voice from 
the rear. “What are twetchels?” 


; a A 

“How was the wedding?” asked the 
chaplain’s wife. 

“It was fine until I asked the bride 
if she would ‘obey’ and she said, 
‘Do you think I’m crazy?’ Just about 
that time the groom, who was in a 
sort of daze, said, ‘I do.’ And that’s 
when things really began to happen.” 


¢?F 
Parson: “You asked me to pray for 
Annabelle last Sunday, George. Do 
you want me to repeat the prayer 
again this week?” 
George: “No thanks. Annabelle won 
last Monday at 9 to 1.” 


ee? ¢ 
“Now madam, what can I do for 
you?” asked the butcher. 


“Tl have a pound of nice, fresh 
kidleys,” said the lady. 


“I beg your pardon,” said the 
butcher. “A pound of . . .?” 

“Kidleys.” 

“Er ... don’t you mean ‘kidneys,’ 
ma’am?” 

“Of course,” she replied in irrita- 


tion. “Diddle I say so?” 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


> 


=| 


DULUTH 














1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Jones-HeETreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 











H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” Saree. Zz. 
Codes: Riverside, , Bentley's 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 








A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 








Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 
Samples and offers solicited 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ‘“Flormel,” Oslo 








SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “‘Flourimport” 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, N. Y. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry 
& Princés 8St., London 


Reference: 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK - 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS ' 


Cable Address: “Medium” 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 








Oable Address: "‘Grarns,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUOTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 








VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B. 183 


N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL “‘CEREALES” 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 








Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 

Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 


6th Bd., Riverside, Private 








Cable Address: 





N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 


BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF 
“Bejenes,” Rotterdam; 


FLOUR AND FEED 


“Avanti,” Antwerp 
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SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make Ali Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


° 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
& 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 








INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 








Abilene Flour Mills Co...........++.+6+ 
Ackerman- Beardsley-Bennett, Ine. 
Acme-Evans Co. .......-- 
Acme Flour Mills Co........... 
Allen, James & Co. (Belfast), Ltd 
Alva Roller Mills ........++. 
Amber Milling Division ...... 
Amendt Milling Co. ...... 
American Flours, Inc. 

Ames Harris Neville Co..... 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arnold Milling Co. 

Atkinson Milling Co. 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 

Bay State Milling Co........ 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co......-seceeececeeeee 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 

Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank H., Inc.. 

Bolle & Schilthuis ...... 

Bosworth, M. M., Co. 

Bowersock Mills & Power Co 

Brey & Sharpless .....--eseececeeeeee 
Broenniman Co., Inc. . 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 

Bulising & Heslenfeld .... 

Bunge Corp. 

Butler Mfg, Co. ..-csceccereeeceeeeence 


VUameron, John F., & Co.. 

Canadian Bag Co., Ltd..... 

Canadian Mill & Elevator Co 

Cannon Valley Milling Co.......++--++++ 
Cargill, Incorporated ......+.-- 


Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd........+++-+ 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 

Central Bag and Burlap Co......-++++:- 
Comm. “Cereales” 

Chase Bag Co. ..ceeseeecvees 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 

Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 
Chickasha Milling Co. ..... 

Chubb & SOM ..cececsees 

City Natl Bank & Trust Co. 
Coatsworth & Cooper, 

Cohen, Felix ...cccceeeceeseersererrece 
Col David, Inc. ...-- 














American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











NORTHWEST MILLS 
compte eES AGENCY 
yy eg 


3,000 cwt. 











BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 


Colorado Milling & Blevator Co 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
Continental Grain Co. ...-.++++ 
Continental Sales Agencies ....-.++++.+ 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co.......+.+++++ 
Crawford & Law .....-- 

Cream of Wheat Corp......++.+++ dipeee 
Crete Milla, The ....-sseeecccceevenes 
Crookston Milling Co. 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 

De Lisser, AMGrew ...--ceseeccerserees 
De Stefano, Ulysses ....... 

De Bwa@an, A. cccecccesecceeecccerce eke 
Deutsch & Sickert Co........ 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

Dobry Flour Mills, Inc....... 

Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd.. 

Duluth Universal Milling Co. 

Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc. 


Bagle Roller Mill Co.. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. 
Bnns Milling Co. .......- 
Evans Milling Co. ....-.++++++ 
Excellence Flour Mills, Inc. 


Farquhar Bros. 

Feast, OC. B., & O0......00005> 
Federal Mill, Inc. ..... 

Fennell, Spence & C0... ....0 eb eeeereees 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co..... 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s...... 
Flour Mills of America, Inc.. 
Flynn, John M., Co. 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Fort Morgan Mille .......+.-++-+ 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co 

Garland Milling Corp. 

General Mills, Inc. 

Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 

Globe Milling Co. 

Goffe & Carkener, Imc............... 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. . 

Gooch Milling & Bievator Co 

Great Bend Milling Co. 


Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............ 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co........ 
Green’s Milling Co. ......seercesseccee 
Grippeling & Verkley ... 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
Hallet & Carey ....cecccesesecees 


Hammond Bag & Paper Co......... 


* Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd........... a ickere 


Harris, Upham & Co......... 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. . 

Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co 

Hubbard Milling Co. .. 

Hunter Milling Co. 


Igieheart Bros., Inc. 

Imbs, J.\F., Milling Co............- es'es 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 

Interstate Grain Corporation 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 

Jas & Van Walbeek.. 

Jennison, W. J., Co... ..eeeveens ° 
Jewell, L. R., & Son 

Johansen, Anth., & Co. 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co.. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc......... 
Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company 

Kansas Grain Company . 

Kansas Milling Co. 

Kaswan, Joseph 

Kelly-Erickson Co. 

Kelly Flour Co. ° 

Kelly, William, Milling Co 

Kenser, Charles H. ... 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 

Kerr Gifford & Co. ....... soos 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons...........+... 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. 

King Midas Flour Mills 

King Milling Co. . 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. . 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc..... 
Koerner, John B., & Co. 


TMGTOMGO BATIM oc ccscccecececcecesvece 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd..... 
Lexington Mill) & Blevator Co 
LOWOR BOO. csccccccccscevicccese 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co....... 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc... 
Lysie, J. C., Milling Oo..... 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd.. 

McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd............ 
Madaen, Olle .cccccrscccccccccccvcccel 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd......... 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd.. 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc.. as 
Master Baker Flour Mills, Ltd. ........ 
N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam.......... 
Mennel Milling Co. ......cceeccccesnees 
Mante & O6., IMG. cecsevvesccccccccccce 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ....... 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc......... 
Milling Engineers, Inc. ...........+++-- 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co.......... peede 
Minot Flour Mill Co.... 

Mitchell, B. P., Co........ 

Montana Flour Mills Co.... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 

Morris, Cliff H., & Co.. 

Morrison Milling Co. ..........0-00005 


Morten Milling Co. .. 


National Alf. Deh. & Milling Co......... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 

Mate GB PEF Gee. vc oncccdcccrsecssece coos 
Nehemkis, Peter R., 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. . 


New Era Milling Co 

Newton Milling & Elevator Co 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Nootbaar, H. V., 

Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co. 


. Norton, Willis, Co. 


AN 
Novadel-Agene Corp. .....,../....Cover 
N. W. Mills Sales Agency 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Osieck & Co. .......... 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 

Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Pearistone, H. 8., Co.. 

POR BOG. oi awineusdinheceas 

Penn, William, Flour Co........... uae'e 
PPatier ME OG.) ous tcciis cee ccens. 
Pillman & Phillips . 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ....... 

PUR, Ba GQ vesascteceovibsge 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co.. 

Prina, Frank R., Corp................. 


Weadmaker, H. J. B. M 

Red River Milling Co.... 

Red Wing Milling Co................... 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd, 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd.. 
Robinson Milling Co. 

Rodney Milling Co. ... 

Ross Milling Co. ... 

Ruoff, A., & Co....... 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, “Lta. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ... 

Russell Milling Co. 

Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co............... 


St. Joseph Testing Lab., Inc............ 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
GAROMY MEUIS oiccsvcsscocdscoccccsecs. 
Schneider, W. H., Company............ 
Schultz, Baujan & Co.........0..+005.. 
GOOte, BEM, BAG, ccsecddawiviccecss. 
Security Milling Co., Inc................ 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc............ 
BHROVEISVS, J. J. ec ccicdcccecscccces 

Shim Quee & Co. 

Siebel Institute of Technology... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ...... 

Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Imc............. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories ..... 
Spindler, L. G. .......-. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 

Standard Milling Co. ........ 

Stannard, Collins & Co.........6..e005- 
ee ey ne ee 
Stratton Gralm-Oe. occcccvrcecccccscces 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. ..... 

SUH, By Te Gis icdcccccsecdccces. 
Sullivan & Kennedy ........-sseseeees- 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ............. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Oo., Ltd.......+.... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co...s.scecscecceseess 
Tension Envelope Corp. .........0.55. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co............. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.......... 
Tidewater Grain Co. ....cseeeseseeess 
Toronto Blevators, Ltd. ............... 
Tri-State Milling Co. ....... 


Uhimann Grain Co. ........0csceeseeee 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. ....i....... 
United Grain Growers, Ltd............. 
Urban, George, Milling Co............. 


Valley Grain Co. .iccccscccescecseceess 
Valier & Spies Milling Company 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders.........:. 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.............. 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import .............-- 
VER, Be Dig B Giiescicccdcccccccedcccces: 
Voigt Milling Co. .....ccsccescccecess: 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co..............- 


Watson & Philip, Ltd.............465-- 
Watson Higgins Milling Co............. 
Weber Flour Mills Co.............0-5:- 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. .... 
Western Assurance Co. ...........+.-- 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Western Milling Co. ........0eeceeeees 
White & Co. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 

Wichita Flour Mills Co. 

Williams Bros. Co. 

Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 

Witsenburg, M., Jr. 

Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc....... Stbeeeee. 
Li @ gl eee 
WOE Bee Gin Ble ccicccccsccccscce 





of Trade Building 





MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Il. 





“Dependable”’ 
For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 








1500 Cwt. Daily » FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
a ee 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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just as the “chef's special” consists 
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Here’s the recipe: 
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|; PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


ABC’s for modern parents 


cA is for Action 


Already in many communities action has been taken to improve 
the public schools by adding new teachers, building needed schools, 
enlarging and bettering existing facilities. All this has helped correct 


poor conditions resulting from the war and ever-increasing school 
enrollments. 


B is for Births 


Because of the sharp rise in America’s birth rate during and since 
the war, the enrollment in elementary schools will continue to rise 
for the next seven years. Schools will be more crowded, the number 


of teachers will be insufficient, education standards will drop ... unless 
action is taken soon. 


(3 is for Cooperation 


Serious as the school problem is, it can be solved by intelligent 
cooperation among enlightened parents, educators, civic groups and 
school boards. You have a real interest in solving it, regardless of 
whether you have youngsters of school age: the future of your com- 
munity and your nation depends upon today’s children. Parents and 
citizens should take an active interest in local schools. For information 
about how citizens in other communities are working to improve their 
schools, write to the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





